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If  T  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 0 - 

MR  DISRAELI  AGAIN*. 

The  position  occupied  by  Mr  Disraeli  is  unique  in 
English  politics.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  the  leader  of  one  of  our  great  Parliamentary  hosts. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  has  exercised 
the  very  congenial  functions  of  chief  critic  of  the 
responsible  servants  of  the  nation — a  position  scarcely 
less  responsible  than  that  of  the  Ministers  themselves. 
Three  times  has  he  occupied  the  post  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  once  that  of  Prime  Minister.  There 
is  not  a  great  measure  of  our  time  which  he  has  not 
been  engaged  either  in  opposing  or  carrying  out,  and 
sometimes  he  has  done  both.  Most  assuredlv  if  a  life 
spent  in  the  midst  of  important  struggles,  upon  whose 
issue  has  very  often  depended  the  general  course  of  his¬ 
tory,  could  sober  a  mind  naturally  bent  on  small  issues, 
Mr  Disraeli  w'ould  long  ago  have  become  a  serious  poli¬ 
tician.  Still  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  an  air 
of  unreality  about  all  he  says.  Nobody  feels  quite  sure 
that  he  is  in  earnest.  Even  in  his  most  ferocious  sallies 
— and  a  leader  of  the  Tories  must  be  occasionally  fero¬ 
cious — there  is  something  irresistibly  comical.  His 
“  make-op  ”  is  that  of  the  brigand  of  a  transpontine 
theatre,  with  a  real  sword  and  real  pistols.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Conservative  chief  has  not  been  without 
its  advantages  to  him.  There  has  grown  up  a  feeling  * 
that  one  may  be  making  himself  ridiculous  by  a  serious  | 
attack  on  one  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  paint  and  canvas  fort-  | 
resses.  Nobody  likes  to  risk  being  hoaxed  in  this  way  ;  , 
and  the  consequence  is  that  few  venture  on  treating  | 
with  gravity  anything  that  he  puts  forward.  Mr  Q  lad- 
stone,  always  serious,  has  more  than  once  made  the 
impression  of  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha  by  bringing  his  heavy  artillery  to 
bear  on  the  soap-bubbles  blown  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Mr  Disraeli  is,  in  his  way,  a  favourite ;  and 
there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  fair  to  knock  down  with  ■ 
a  logical  sledge-hammer  an  antagonist  who  nses  nothing 
more  formidable  than  a  bladder  at  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Whether  the  Asian  mystery  who  leads  the  “  stupidest 
party  ”  intends  it  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his 
memorable  hits  at  Liberalism  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  interpreted  as  a  covert  sarcasm  on  the  bucolic 
stolidity  and  dnlness  of  those  who,  witji  some  uneasy 
twitches,  follow  in  the  road  he  marks  out  for  them.  If  . 
the  Church  Establishment  is  to  be  defended,  he  tells  Mr 
Miall  that  logically  it  is  indefensible,  but  that  the  world  [ 
is  not  governed  by  logic.  If,  after  having  argued  against 
a  71.  franchise  in  boroughs  as  a  dangerous  Americanising 
of  our  institutions,  he  asks  his  party  to  agree  to  house¬ 
hold  suffrage,  he  propounds,  with  a  serious  countenance, 
the  notion  that  a  stratum  of  Conservatism  is  to  be  found 
below  the  artisan  classes  in  the  towns.  Even  in  his 
pleas  for  theology  the  same  tone  of  equivocal  satire  pre-  j 
vails.  In  one  of  his  great  speeches  against  the  Irish  i 
Church  Bill,  he  declared  that,  however  far  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  philosophers  might  pierce,  there  always  must  be 
a  point  at  which  knowledge  ceases  and  ignorance  com- 
roenceSj  and  he  said,  “  it  is  at  that  point  that  religion 


I  begin.s.”  Indeed,  so  uniformly  have  his  utterances  borne 
j  this  twofold  character,  that  we  can  easily  imagine  tliat 
i  there  maybe  an  autobiography  in  store  for  us,  describing 
how  the  Tory  party,  deficient  in  hereditary  genius,  had 
i  found  itself  obliged  to  import  a  little  intellect;  how  one 
I  of  a  race  which  they  continually  insulted  and  oppressed 
offered  his  services  and  was  accepted ;  how  ho  wormed 
I  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  brilliant  orator — 

I  though  blind  and  deaf  politician — who  led  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party;  how  he  mystified  them  with  phrases,  and 
I  amused  himself  by  making  them  cheer  the  sentences  in 
:  which  he  expressed  his  contempt  for  thorn ;  and  how 
j  he  had  befooled  them  into  swallowing,  in  the  name  of 
I  Church  and  State,  a  ranch  stronger  dose  of  liadicalism 
!  than  that  offered  by  their  Liberal  opponents. 

Mr  Disraeli’s  Glasgow  orations  are  in  the  old  style. 
AVe  are  told  how,  in  ancient  times,  those  who  joined  the 
prophets  found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  clothing — 
how  men  “after  God’s  own  heart”  danced  in  a  state  of 
nudity  before  the  ark.  The  Tory  chiellain  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  appear  in  a  state  of  nature.  Ho  did  not 
even  adopt  the  kilt,  though  the  Conservatives  of  the 
Clyde  might  have  become  still  more  numerous  for  the 
nonce  if  he  had  done  so.  But  he  placed  Toryism  before 
his  Scottish  friends  and  admirers  in  all  its  nakedness. 
It  is  necessary  for  success  in  life,  he  told  them,  to  recog- 
j  nise  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  but  not  to  follow  it.  In  fact, 

I  very  much  more  of  the  “  mint  and  cummin  ”  is  to  bo 
j  obtained  by  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  that  spirit 
,  than  a  winning  one  for  it. 

Where  to-daj  the  martyr  stands, 

I  On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hands; 

I  Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling;  faftgots  burn, 

'  While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History’s  golden  urn. 

That  is  what  comes  of  following  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
— to  be  crucified  by  your  contemporaries  as  a  devdl,  and 
worshipped  when  you  are  dead  as  a  god.  Neither  have 
things  altered  since  the  day  of  Calvary.  He  who  wishes 
for  “success  in  life”  must  still  forswear  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  and  the  very  spirit  to  which  Mr  Disraeli  refers 
is  the  most  potent  spirit  of  Christ’s  teaching.  That 
spirit  of  equality  which  the  Tory  expositor  denounced  as 
atheistic  is  but  the  embodiment  of  the  love  of  each  for 
all  as  a  political  principle.  If  the  poor  will  be  satisfied 
with  “  metaphysical  ”  equality,  Mr  Disraeli  tells  the  most 
practical  of  peoples  that  this  the  Tories  are  prepared  to 
concede.  The  party  which  sits  behind  the  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  is  willing  to  allow  perfect  equality 
to  the  working  classes,  provided  the  latter  are  content 
to  defer  the  squaring  of  the  account  to  the  other  side  of 
the  grave.  The  heresy  of  Liberals  is,  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  endeavouring  to  make  people  happier  by 
material  means.  The  great  virtue  of  the  Tories  is,  that 
they  never  make  this  mistake ;  but  rather  take  all  the 
risk  of  finding  the  gates  of  heaven  as  narrow  for  them 
as  a  needle’s  eye  than  allow  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
masses  to  incur  the  slightest  danger  in  this  respect.  Not 
that  Mr  Disraeli  objects  to  a  rise  of  wages.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  coins  which  the  labourers  receive  for 
their  w'ork  have  undergone  depreciation,  he  is  willing 
that  their  number  shall  be  increased.  The  purchasing 
power  of  those  coins*  would  then  be  just  the  same  as 
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it  was  before,  and  the  generosity  involved  in  this 
being  “  metaphysical,”  it  is  not  opposed  to  Toryism. 
But  he  strongly  advises  Scottish  workmen,  and  workmen 
generally,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  “  dry  bones  of 
political  economy.”  The  rattling  of  those  bones  is  too 
much  for  Tory  nerves.  Besides,  has  not  the  man  who 
combined  the  greatest  intellect  and  most  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  of  our  time  clothed  those  dry  bones  with  muscles, 
given  them  a  heart  and  a  brain,  and  breathed  into  them 
the  'Spirit  of  the  Age  ?  Those  dry  bones  are  showing 
themselves  much  more  lively  than  our  landed  gentry 
desire.  They  are  the  skeleton  in  the  Tory  cupboard ; 
and  Mr  Disraeli’s  appeal  to  the  poorer  classes  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  would  be  quite  pathetic  if  it 
were  quite  sincere. 

We  care  very  little  for  Mr  Disraeli’s  defence  of 
his  Bath  letter  or  his  renewed  attack  on  the  Ministry. 
If  that  letter  had  been  written  at  a  time  when  Mr 
Gladstone  had  the  chance  of  an  immediate  reply  to  it, 
all  would  have  gone  well  as  usual  with  the  Tory  presti- 
digitateur.  The  Premier  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
treated  it  as  a  serious  matter,  and  have  made  an 
elaborate  defence  against  its  charges.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr  Disraeli,  Mr  Gladstone  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  on  his  legs;  and  the  wild  absurdity  of  its  ex¬ 
aggeration  was  at  once  recognised,  even  by  the  Tories 
themselves.  If  Ministers  will  only  let  the  public  make 
its  own  estimate  of  the  Conservative  leader’s  speech 
of  Saturday  last,  Mr  Disraeli  will  find  that  he  has 
given  his  party  another  opportunity  of  showing  that 
forbearance  of  theirs  which  he  so  much  lauds.  If  he 
chooses  to  say  that,  because  Irish  landlords  have  been 
prevented,  to  some  extent,  from  robbing  their  tenants, 

the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  have  been  severely  amerced,” 
who  needs  care?  If  he  endeavours  to  stir  up  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service,  the 
perspicacity  of  the  British  public  may  be  trusted  to  see 
through  so  disreputable  and  unstatesmanlike  a  trick. 
We  own  we  look  with  great  disfavour  on  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  of  late  to  coax  the  Civil  Service, 
as  such,  into  taking  sides  against  the  Government.  It 
will  be  a  bad  day,  not  only  for  the  public  service,  but 
also  for  the  civil  servants  themselves,  when  they  enter 
in  their  corporate  capacity  into  party  strife.  The  effect 
of  such  action  would  be  to  reduce  them,  ere  long,  into 
the  same  position  as  that  of  the  civil  service  of 
the  United  States —  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
deprecated. 

If  we  pass  from  Mr  Disraeli’s  attempts  to  stir  up 
rebellion  among  the  servants  of  the  public,  to  the 
remaining  staple  of  his  speech  of  Saturday,  we  find 
nothing  but  personal  criticisms.  These  criticisms  are 
in  a  great  measure  true.  It  is  true  that  the  Ministerial 
popularity  has  waned  in  consequence  of  administrative 
delinquencies  and  failures  of  principle.  Mr  Lowe 
has  :been  vituperative  of  British  artisans  and  Lord 
Aberdare  forgetful  of  individual  liberty.  But,  what 
then  ?  Are  we  to  cast  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils  ? 
Mr  Disraeli  knows  very  well  that  the^  unpopularity  of 
the  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  is  not  caused  by 
boxing  been  too  Liberal.  Wo  are  glad  of  his 
criticisms.  They  will  help  to  keep  our  leaders  up  to  the 
mark.  They  will  help  above  all  to  keep  alive  the  cry  for 
careful  and  departmental  administration,  w'hich  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  nearly  all  the  leading  supporters  of  the 
present  Ministry  to  hush  up.  Mr  Lyon  Playfair  will 
be  all  the  better  for  the  existence  of  such  a  thorn 
in  the  side  as  the  Tory  chieftain.  Mr  Lowe,  whom 
no  one  will  accuse  of  dulness,  will  not  be  slow  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  sarcasm;  and  the 
lesson  will  do  him  good.  Liberals  in  general  may 
learn  much  from  Mr  Disraeli’s  gimcrack  epigrams 
and  tawdry  rhetorical  finery.  Conservatives  might 
also  learn — if  they  would  but  learn— the  futility  of 
their  endeavours.  The  Tory  oracle  says  he  hears  a 
”  moaning  wind,”  and  attributes  it  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  It  appears  to  us  rather  as  the  moan  of  despair 
raised  by  the  discomfited  host  of  darkness  and  oppres¬ 
sion  over  the  cause  which  they  feel  they  have  lost. 

J.  H.  L. 


THE  LULL  IN  FRANCE. 

The  chief  political  occurrences  in  France  since  the 
lawless  vote  of  last  week,  by  which  the  usurping 
Assembly  at  Versailles  nominated  Marshal  MacMahou 
President  of  the  so-called  Republic,  have  been  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  letter  from  M.  Louis  Blanc,  explaining  but 
not  justifying  the  recent  action  of  the  Extreme  Left,  the 
publication  of  a  vague  article  in  the  Union,  which  is 
supposed  to  hint  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  is  about 
to  resign  the  crown  he  has  never  worn,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  MacMahonist  Cabinet,  from  which  M.  Beul4, 
having  brought  on  himself  more  odium  than  even  Mac- 
Mahonism  can  endure  without  danger,  retires  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  favour  of  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
the  vacancy  in  the  Government  being  filled  by  the  Due 
Decazes,  who  takes  ofl5.ee  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  election  by  the  Versailles  Assembly  of  the 
Committee  of  Thirty,  which,  containing  a  powerful 
Monarchist  majority,  is  to  elaborate  a  Constitution  for 
France  whereby  the  advent  of  a  Monarchy  will  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible.  Seeing  what  great  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  during  mostof  the  previous  weeks,  that  enumeration 
of  this  week’s  performances  seems  unimportant ;  but  they 
are  only  what  might  be  expected,  and  we  may  anticipate 
that  during  the  next  few  weeks,  at  any  rate,  the  sequence 
of  events  will  be  in  harmony  with  them,  and  that  the 
MacMahonist  tyranny  will  be  continued  and  consolidated, 
for  some  little  time  at  least,  with  nothing  but  a  few  weak 
protests  from  the  Radicals,  and  a  suppressed  groan  of 
dissatisfaction  from  the  country,  which  the  Radical 
leaders  have  betrayed  almost  as  much  as  the  Monarch¬ 
ists  and  the  bourgeois  Republicans.  Had  those  Radicals 
boldly  refused  to  vote  in  the  Assembly,  had  they  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  decision  of  a  question  on  which 
the  Assembly  was  utterly  incompetent  to  decide,  their 
abstention  would  have  been  eloquent,  and,  if  it  had  not 
terrified  the  usurpers  into  complete  avoidance  of  their 
crime,  it  would  have  prepared  and  greatly  strengthened 
the  country  for  the  deadly  struggle  that  must  take  place 
before  there  can  be  any  peace  or  happiness  in  France. 
They  were  cowardly  ;  they  feared  to  do  what  they  knew 
they  ought  to  do  ;  and  if  thereby  they  have  deferred  the 
impending  struggle  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  they  have 
only  made  it  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  very  much 
more  disastrous  when  it  occurs.  France  owes  them  no 
thanks  for  their  wavering,  and  France  knows  that  the  lull 
which  now  follows  the  recent  political  storms  betokens 
no  fair  weather,  but  is  rather  a  sure  sign  of  the  greater 
storms  that  are  to  follow. 

The  article  in  the  Union,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
raises  doubts,  that  are  strengthened  by  other  incidents 
and  suggestions,  as  to  the  ultimate  purpose,  if  its 
ultimate  purpose  is  yet  decided  upon,  of  the  MacMahonist 
plot.  We  are  told  that  “  Henry  V.”  intends,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  to  abdicate  ;  and  we  are  told  that  “  the 
modern  Bayard  ”  and  the  statesmen,  as  honest  and 
courageous  as  he  is,  who  are  associated  with  him  are 
scheming  in  the  interests,  not  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
but  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
question  for  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  and  one  in  which 
outsiders  may  take  faint  interest,  because  it  affords  faint 
hope  of  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  conspirators ;  but, 
beyond  that  hope,  it  does  not  much  affect  us.  As  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
such  Legitimism  as  the  party  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
if  not  the  Comte  himself,  is  pledged  to,  and  such 
Orleanism  as  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  friends  would 
establish.  Whether  the  middle  classes  stand  by  the 
upper  classes  and  assist  the  Church  in  tymnnising  over 
the  nation,  or  whether  the  upper  classes  stand  by  the 
middle  classes  and  assist  the  Church  in  tyrannising  over 
the  nation,  is  of  no  great  matter  to  the  nation.  In 
either  case  the  same  sort  of  tyranny  is  projected,  and  the 
same  sorb  of  danger  is  incurred  by  the  country.  In 
either  case  the  country  has  only  one  duty  before  it,  to 
shake  off  the  terrible  danger  and  the  terrible  tyranny  as 
quickly  and  completely  as  it  can.  When  and  how  it  can 
do  so  is  a  perplexing  question  to  answer ;  but  done  it 
must  be  somehow,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  easier  it 
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will  be.  Except  for  one  circumstance,  that  the  army  is 
fermenting,  every  day’s  delay,  all  prolongation  of  the 
present  lull,  increases  the  chances  of  success  to  the 
MacMahonists  and  of  oppression  to  the  people.  If  the 
present  conspiracy  can  last  long  enough,  the  Due  de 
Broglie’s^  Cabinet  will  perfect  all  the  arrangements  for 
suppressing  the  utterance  of  public  opinion,  and  for 
repressing  all  movements  in  favour  of  liberty.  With 
tho  help  of  its  Committee  of  Thirty  it  will  build  up  a 
new  constitution  for  France,  by  which,  universal  suf¬ 
frage  being  abolished,  a  bourgeois  franchise  will  be 
enabled  to  elect  a  bourgeois  Lower  House,  while  an 
’Upper  House  will  be  created  and  stocked  with  relics  of 
the  ancien  regime  and  with  new  allies  more  mischievous 
and  haughty  than  the  heirs  of  the  old  nobility ;  and  the 
President  will  be  made  King  in  all  but  the  name,  so 
that,  when  the  time  arrives,  nothing  but  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a  proclamation  to  the  troops  assembled  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  will  be  necessary  for  the  installation 
of  whatever  King  the  President  and  his  accomplices 
choose  to  name. 

That  of  course  is  the  plan  of  the  MacMahonists. 
Whether  it  is  to  succeed  depends  partly  on  the  will  of  the 
nation,  partly  on  the  will  of  the  army.  It  is  most  deplorable 
that  now,  as  heretofore,  the  destinies  of  France  should 
be  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  whim  of  its  soldiers ;  but, 
seeing  that  France  is  at  the  present  moment  altogether 
kept  under  by  means  of  tho  soldiers,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  the  soldiers  are  not  now  quite  united,  and 
are  likely  to  become  more  and  more  disunited.  The  in¬ 
cident,  just  before  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  retirement, 
when  an  officer  was  dismissed  for  avowing  his  Republi¬ 
can  sympathies,  was  a  noteworthy  indication  of  a  state  of 
feeling  that  appears  to  exist  and  to  be  growing  in  the 
army.  A  great  number  of  the  younger  officers,  especi¬ 
ally  those  appointed  during  M.  Gambetta’s  dictatorship, 
are  Republicans,  and  some  of  the  superior  officers,  like 
General  Faidherbe,  share  their  sentiments.  If  Republi¬ 
canism  can  only  make  head  in  the  army,  so  that  it  is 
divided  against  itself,  so  that  the  approaching  civil  war 
may  be  more  evenly  matched  on  both  sides,  the  strife  will 
be  more  deadly  while  it  lasts,  but  it  will  end  the  sooner. 
If  not,  tho  civilians  must  make  soldiers  of  themselves ; 
for  a  civil  war  is  unavoidable.  It  is  impossible  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  nation,  or  a  yet  larger  proportion,  should 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  other  fraction  without 
resistance.  The  French  people  are  resigning  themselves 
to.  this  necessity,  and  the  MacMahonists  are  eager  for  it. 
We  who  look  on  cannot  but  utterly  deplore  the  impend¬ 
ing  horrors;  but  the  staunchest  friend  of  peace  wdll 
admit  that  when  a  nation  is  groaning  under  oppression 
which  threatens  to  be  more  and  more  severe  and  more 
and  more  ruinous  with  its  duration,  revolution  is  not 
only  justifiable,  but  praiseworthy,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  hoped  for  is  that,  when  the  revolution  is 
necessary,  it  shall  be  as  speedy  and  thorough  as  possible. 
The  MacMahonist  plot  must  be  defeated,  and  the  sooner 
that  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  (5  France.  B* 


MR  FORTESCUE’S  CIRCULAR. 

The  amusements  of  great  officials  are  few  and  ponde¬ 
rous  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  once  varied  the  routine  of  in¬ 
quiries  and  prosecutions  in  a  manner  that  must  have  been 
infinitely  entertaining  to  a  man  with  any  sense  of  humour, 
when  he  addressed  his  circular  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
several  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  to  these  gentlemen  of  neatly-bound  copies  of 
Captain  Tyler’s  Report  on  the  Railway  Accidents  of  1872 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  grim  joke  perpetrated 
On  the  gods  by  Tantalus  when  he  treated  them  to  a  hash 
of  his  own  children ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  vein  of  mild 
expostulation  which  runs  through  the  accompanying 
document,  we  should  have  set  down  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing  as  one  of  those  rare  sallies  of  wit  that  relieve  the 
monotony  of  an  official  existence.  But  whether  or  not 
humour  of  a  ghastly  sort  dictated  this  circular  to  the 


chairmen  of  the  companies,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
provoke  more  than  a  smile  on  the  part  of  tho  recipients, 
and  will  be  the  source  of  plenty  of  quiet  amusement  nt 
those  board  meetings  where  the  receipt  of  Mr  Fortescue’s 
little  token  of  afiection  will  be  announced  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  need  say  nothing  of  Captain  Tyler’s  re¬ 
port, — a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  slain,  maimed,  and 
bruised  of  the  twelvemonth  which  ended  last  New 
Year’s  Eve, — horribly  supplemented  as  it  has  since  been 
by  the  butcheries,  maimings,  and  bruisings  of  the  present 
year.  Some  of  the  accidents  of  1872  were  memorable 
enough  in  their  way,  but  the  accidents  of  1873  have 
effectually  outshadowed  them ;  and  to  this  fact  Mr 
Fortescue  politely  refers  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
circular,  apologising,  as  it  were,  for  venturing  to>call 
attention  to  “  a  state  of  things  which  .  .  .  has  been 

not  only  continued,  but  aggravated,  during  the  present 
year.”  The  twelvemonth  banquet  dished  up  by  Captain 
Tyler  is  placed  on  the  table  by  Mr  Fortescue,  witn  an 
expression  of  confidence  that  it  will  be  yet  more  savoury 
and  piquant  next  time. 

We  anticipate  that  the  feelings  with  which  the  boards 
of  directors  will  fall  to  tho  task  of  assimilating  this 
report,  and  the  parental  lecture  which  accompanies  it, 
will  consist  chiefly  of  mingled  contempt  and  amusement. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  tho 
manner  in  w’hich  these  bodies  have  hitherto  behaved 
under  a  scarcely  less  stimulating  diet,  whether  served  up 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  or  in  an  official  report ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr  Fortescue’s 
circular,  which  might  at  first  sight  be  expected  to  im¬ 
part  zest  and  flavour  in  the  present  instance,  will,  on 
the  contrary,  exert  a  most  soothing  and  tranquilliaing 
effect.  The  report  and  the  circular  together  will,  as  an 
immediate  result,  make  of  the  boards  of  directors  con¬ 
firmed  lotos-eaters,  quietly  ignoring  evils  with  whieh  4 
they  do  not  care  to  contend.  Obvious  reasons  lead  nfu- 
to  this  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  railway  directors 
are  under  the  present  system  chosen  for  anything  rather 
than  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  they  undertake. 
A  railway  company  is  floated  to  a  largo  extent  on  the 
strength  of  its  board  of  directors ;  and  this  strength  con¬ 
sists  not  in  the  faculty  of  managing  a  railway  well,  but 
of  managing  it  profitably.  Railway  boards  are  recruited, 
and  chairmen  elected,  on  a  purely  commercial  standard 
of  merit.  Take  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  tho 
present  Liberal  candidate  for  Exeter.  The  “director 
king,”  as  he  is  called,  has  obtained  his  position,  >vhioh 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  highest  directorial  success, 
on  his  reputation  as  a  financier.  A  half-yearly  dividend 
is  the  object  he  pursues,  and  on  success  in  this  pursuit 
depend  his  popularity  and  the  popularity  of  his  brethren 
of  the  cloth.  Naturally,  then,  we  find  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  and  the  directors  of  whom  he  is  a  favourable 
example,  strongly  inimical  to  Government  interference, 
uttering  wanton  abuse,  as  we  pointed  out  some  months 
ago,  against  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors,  and  depre¬ 
ciating  the  few  safeguards  that  the  law  has  compelled  the 
companies  to  adopt.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  a 
prima  facie  probability  that  the  lessons  of  Captain  Tyler’s 
report  will  be  regarded  only  as  they  affect  balance-sheets. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  Reforms  which 
every  one  but  the  directors  and,  perhaps,  a  few  share¬ 
holders  recognise  as  absolutely  necessary,  such  as  the 
adoption  of  continuous  foot-boards,  the  abolition,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  of  facing  points,  the  increase  of  accommo¬ 
dation  at  junctions,  continuous  brakes,  and  shorter  hours 
of  labour  for  the  officials,  have  been  persistently  laid  on 
one  side,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  an  official  report 
will  prove  effective  where  public  opinion  has  failed. 

But  we  strongly  suspect  that  Mr  Fortescue’s  circular 
will  not  only  fail  of  its  intention,  but  will  even  tend  to 
check  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  ot  the  directors. 

It  opens  with  pointing  out  the  danger  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  railway  travelling  as  at  present  conducted 
in  the  absence  of  such  safeguards  as  it  is  within  th© 
power  of  the  railway  companies  to  adopt ;  it  closes  with 
the  warning  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  companies  to  the  whole  question 
“  in  the  hope  that  they,  in  whose  hands  the  means  of 
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improvement  mainly  rest,  will  themselves  make  every 
effort  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  public  and 
of  Parliament.”  This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  Be  advised 
in  time,  or  you  will  have  to  do  that  under  compulsion 
which  yon  can  now  do  voluntarily  and  with  a  good  grace. 
Were  such  a  warning  addressed  to  an  individual,  we 
might  expect  it  to  take  effect.  But  it  is  very  different 
with  the  railw’ay  companies.  Action  in  this  case  comes 
not  from  a  company  as  a  body,  but  from  the  board  of 
directors.  Hkherto,  when  the  directors  have  been 
appealed  to  to  make  necessary  reforms,  the  reply  has 
been  :  We  cannot  put  our  shareholders  to  the  expense 
of  experiments  which  will'perhaps  benefit,  among  others, 
rival  lines.  We  cannot  adopt  continuous  foot-boards 
unless  all  the  companies  do  so,  and  construct  their  plat¬ 
forms  accordingly.  If  we  all  acted  in  concert,  it  would 
be  a  different  matter.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  different 
answer  now?  Will  concessions  be  made  now,  and  will 
shareholders’  money  be  spent  now  that  w'as  refused 
then  ?  We  think  the  very  opposite  will  be  the  case. 
Now,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  directors 
to  incur  unpopularity  by  instituting  expensive  reforms 
which  in  a  few  months  will  be  enforced  by  law.  For¬ 
merly  they  have  carried  their  indifference  and  inaction 
so  far  as  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  caste  even  with  their 
shareholders.  There  is  no  further  danger  of  that.  The 
directors’  reply  to  Mr  Fortescue  will  be :  Take  the 
matter  into  your  own  hands  ;  compel  us  to  do  what  you 
like  ;  we  shall  oppose  your  Bill  w  hen  it  comes  before 
the  House,  but  we  shall  be  forced  to  obey  when  it 
becomes  law,  and  the  shareholders  will  thank  us  for 
making  a  good  fight  of  it.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the 
answer  to  Mr  Fortescue’s  circular,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  best  that  it  should  be  so.  The  springs  of  action  of 
the  typical  railway  director  will  then  be  laid  bare,  his 
reign  will  expire,  and  safe  and  convenient  railw’ay 
travelling  will  once  more  visit  the  earth.  C. 


THE  AMERICAN  DEMANDS. 

We  may  congratulate  the  American  Government  on 
having  at  least  begun  to  back  out  of  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  their  original  note  to  Madrid.  The 
demand  of  the  American  Cabinet,  according  to  a  tele¬ 
gram  dated  on  Sunday  last,  embraced  the  surrender  of 
the  Virginius  with  the  survivors  of  her  passengers  and 
crew,  an  apology  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  American 
flag,  indemnification  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain,  the 
punishment  of  the  executioners,  and  the  immediate 
enforcement  of  the  decrees  liberating  American  confis¬ 
cated  property.  The  note  concluded  with  expressing  the 
“strong  desire  of  the  American  Government  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,” — a  tolerably  broad  hint  that 
America  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  interfere  in  Cuban 
affairs,  and  that,  if  Senor  Castelar  would  afford  the 
necessary  pretext  by  refusing  all  or  any  of  these  demands, 
she  would  do  so  with  a  good  conscience,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  to  justify  her  action  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations,  with  a  good  cry — the  abolition  of  slavery.  But 
putting  this  diplomatic  threat  out  of  the  question,  the 
substance  of  the  American  note  charges  the  Spanish 
Government  with  having  committed  every  possible 
breach  of  international  law  in  her  treatment  of  the  Vir^ 
ginius.  Not  only  are  the  Santiago  executions  denounced 
as  illegal,  but  interference  in  any  shape  whatever  with 
the  Virginius  is  made  the  subject  of  complaint.  The 
Virginius f  it  asserts,  was  registered  as  an  American 
vessel,  sailed  under  the  American  flag,  and  carried 
properly  certified  American  papers;  hence  from  the 
moment  of  her  capture  by  the  Tornado  the  Spanish 
authorities  established  a  case  for  war.  This  w’as 
the  tone  of  the  note  of  Sunday  last.  Since  then 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  has  informed 
Mr  Fish  that  Spain  is  “  willing  to  restore  the  Virginius 
and  yield  other  claims  of  the  United  States  provided  the 
fact  is  first  established  that  the  Virginius  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag.”  This  may  seem 
at  first  sight  an  admission  on  the  part  of  Spain  of  the 
whole  American  clainf ;  but  the  gist  of  the  reply  lies  in 


the  conditional  proof  of  the  nationality  of  the  Virginius 
and  although  the  matter  will  probably  end  in  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  offending  vessel  without  any  judgment  being 
pronounced  on  this  question,  we  have  the  strongest 
doubts  of  the  intention  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
satisfy  any  further  demands.  Already,  however,  the 
Washington  Cabinet  has  taken  advantage  of  this  slight 
concession  to  talk  of  the  difficulty  as  capable  of  settle¬ 
ment  by  diplomacy,  and  we  have  no  repetition  of  the 
extravagant  terms  of  the  original  note.  The  Times' 
correspondent  at  Philadelphia  telegraphed  on  Wednesday 
that  peace  was  assured ;  and  although  w’e  are  told  that 
“  naval  and  military  preparations  continue  unabated,’’ 
we  learn  simultaneously  from  Washington  that  “the 
prospects  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Virginius  difficulty 
are  increasing,”  we  may  assume  then  that  the  American 
Government  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  abating  its  demands, 
that  the  affair  from  this  time  w'ill  be  one  for  diplomatic 
arrangement. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  critical  position 
of  the  Spanish  Republic,  and  the  somewhat  anomalous 
relation  in  which  America  stands  to  Cuba,  no  other 
course  would  have  suggested  itself  from  the  first.  Our 
own  Government,  w’hich  is  not  indeed  concerned  in 
the  capture  of  the  Virginius — unless  it  was  effected  in 
British  waters,  and  this  we  may  assume  as  disproved 
— but  whose  interest  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Santiago 
court-martial  is  identical  with  that  of  America,  has  set 
the  example  of  uttering  no  ridiculous  threats  of  reprisals, 
and  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  circumstances  of  what  at 
present  seems  more  like  a  massacre  than  an  execution. 
When  this  example  is  tardily  followed  by  America,  as 
we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be,  it  will  remain  only  to  decide 
on  the  nationality  of  the  Virginius^  and  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  w'e,  as  outside  spectators,  are  more  com¬ 
petent  to  give  an  opinion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  some  years  ago  the 
Virginius  was  registered  as  an  American  vessel  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  right  to  American  protection.  At  the  time  of 
her  capture  she  carried  the  national  flag  and,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  properly  certified  American  papers;  and  this, 
according  to  the  Washington  diplomatists,  constitutes  a 
primd  facie  case  in  favour  of  her  being  an  American 
vessel.  It  is  a  question,  however,  which  we  do  not  for 
one  moment  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative,  whether 
any  flag  can  obtain  perpetual  immunity  for  a  vessel 
engaged  in  unlawful  transactions.  The  Virginius,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  admission  of  the  American  papers,  was  so 
engaged ;  she  was  chartered  by  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Junta  of  New  York,  and  the  passengers  on  board,  both 
Cuban  and  American,  were  notoriously  active  sympa¬ 
thisers  with  the  Insurgents.  The  object  and  destination 
of  the  expedition  was  as  plain  as  noonday,  and  the  entry 
of  the  passengers  on  the  ships’  books  as  railway  labourers 
was  too  obvious  a  blind  to  have  deceived  even  a  custom¬ 
house  official.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  submit 
that  the  Virginius  forfeited  her  right  to  protection  ;  her 
case,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  is,  in  all  important 
points,  that  of  the  Deerhound.  Had  Colonel  Stuart’s 
vessel  been  taken  in  neutral  waters,  could  her  right  to 
immunity,  the  object  and  destination  of  her  voyage 
being  notorious,  have  passed  unquestioned  ?  In  neither 
instance  was  there  a  recognised  Government  to  give  these 
vessels  letters  of  marque,  but  can  any  one  deny  that  the 
Deerhound  wad.  Virginius  were  alike  de  facto  privateers  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  horn  of  the  dilemma  on 
which  the  American  Government  may  find  itself  impaled. 
Supposing  the  nationality  of  the  Virginius  to  bo  accepted 
as  proven,  Senor  Castelar  will  then  have  a  substantial 
ground  of  complaint  against  America,  not  only  for 
culpable  negligence  in  allowing  a  hostile  expedition  to 
sail  from  her  ports,  but  for  malice  prepense  in  giving  it 
the  protection  of  her  flag.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
Insurgent  Government  in  Cuba  is,  for  international  pur¬ 
poses,  non-extant,  and  that  there  is  no  power  betw^n 
whom  America  and  Spain  is  bound  to  occupy  a  position 
of  neutrality.  But  the  Insurgents  have  at  least  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves  de  facto  belligerents,  and  this  fact  has 
been  recognised  over  and  over  again  in  unofficial  quarters 
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V  States.  We  have  no  intention  of  asserting  should  be  lost,  although  it  was  delayed.  After  several 

ttmt  5>enor  Castelar  would  have  acted  wisely  in  insisting  interviews  between  the  Mayor  and  Mr  Forster,  the  former 

that  might  have  been  informed  the  {School  Board  that  three  courses  were  open 
inflicted  by  the  virffimus ;  before  the  law  his  right  to  them.  The  Board,  as  it  stood,  might  continue  in  office, 
^1^  ui-r  ^o^ld  be  at  best  doubtful,  but  not  more  or  some  might  retire,  and  the  rest  might  fill  op  their 
donbuul,  in  onr  opinion,  than  the  right  of  the  Ameri-  places,  or  the  Board  might  retire  in  a  body,  in  which 
^  make  a  counter  demand.  We  case  a  fresh  election  would  bo  ordered.  No  doubt  these 
admit,  however,  that  the  question  is  a  diflicult  one,  and  three  courses  are  permittcii  by  the  2nd  schedule  of 
one  that  will  only  be  settled  by  the  exercise  of  forbearance  the  Education  Act,  1870,  when  “from  any  cause  no 
on  both  sides.  If  it  be  finally  handed  over  to  the  members  are  elected  at  the  time  when  thev  oucht  to 


diplomatists,  our  months  are  closed ;  but  against  the  have  been  elected.”  But  it  seems  so  absolutely  clear 
arrogant  and  unjustifiable  demands  of  the  American  that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  was  but  one  course 
war-party  we  most  emphatically  protest.  C.  proper  to  be  pursued,  that  we  must  suppose — although 

no  hint  to  that  effect  has  transpired — that  Mr  Forster 
urged  upon  the  Mayor  the  propriety  of  taking  the  requi- 
^  site  steps  for  a  fresh  election.  However  this  may  bo,  the 

THE  SHEFFIELD  TRICK.  Board  took  another  view  of  their  duties.  Some  mem- 

Events  move  rapidly  across  the  field  of  politics,  and  hers  protested,  indeed,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  either 


THE  SHEFFIELD  TRICK. 


details  which  excite  universal  interest  to-day  are  for¬ 
gotten  to-morrow.  The  results  of  the  School  Board 
Elections  have  been  duly  given  in  the  papers,  and  have 
been  watched  with  interest  by  most  persons ;  but  in  the 
minds  of  most  only  the  general  outline  of  the  struggle 
will  remain  in  permanence.  But  it  is  important  to  draw 
especial  attention  to  one  case  in  which  there  was  no 
election  held  at  all.  Few  principles  in  the  Liberal  creed 
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talked  over  or  coerced,  and  the  Board  reinstated  itself 
in  office.  For  the  next  three  years,  therefore,  the  electors 
of  Sheffield  have  no  voice  in  the  constitution  of  their 
Board. 

We  cannot  now  avoid  asking  whether  the  failure  of 
the  election  has  been  obtained  by  simple  blundering 
and  negligence,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
plan.  In  the  first  case  it  remains  that  the  Mayor  has 


are  more  important  than  that  which  compels  representa-  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  for  which  he  is  liable  to 
tives  to  appeal  periodically  to  the  judgment  of  the  repre-  a  heavy  fine  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  If, 
sented.  It  is  their  disobedience  to  this  principle  that  however,  it  be  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  on  the 
\ve  blame  so  highly  in  the  present  French  Assembly.  Few  existing  Board  the  Churchmeti  have  a  working  majority ; 
persons  would  have  expected  to  see  that  disobedience  f^at  the  present  Mayor  is  a  strong  Churchman ;  and 
imitated  by  an  English  representative  body;  few  would  that  a  fresh  election  would  probably  have  changed  the 
have  supposed  a  Board  representing  an  important  town  balance  in  favour  of  the  unsectarian  party,  then  very 
to  be  capable  of  managing  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the  grave  suspicion  rests  on  the  Mayor  of  having,  in  collu- 
olectors.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  those  who  are  not  sion  with  the  majority  on  the  Board,  and  perhaps  with 
on  the  spot  to  form  a  correct  judgment  with  regard  to  some  officials  at  the  Department,  manipulated  matters 
a  sufficiently  complicated  proceeding ;  and  we  cannot  so  as  to  avoid  an  election,  and  to  secure  to  his  own  party 
pretend  to  be  able  at  present  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  a  fresh  three  years’  lease  of  power.  If  we  are  correct 
on  what  has  taken  place  at  Sheffield.  It  is  evident,  in  supposing  that  the  Church  party  were  in  the  majority, 
however,  that  very  grave  blame  must  attach  to  some  at  they  could  coerce  the  minority  ;  for,  had  the  latter  party 
least  of  the  parties  concerned;  and,  without  pretending  retired,  the  former  would  have  adopted  Mr  Forster’s 
to  be  able  to  distribute  censure  with  perfect  accuracy,  we  second  course,  and  nominated  fresh  members  such  as 
think  it  right  to  lay  the  facts  as  at  present  known  before  their  soul  desired.  Those  who  have  watched  the  action 
the  public.  The  affair  is  one  of  considerable  importance;  of  the  Education  Department,  'who  have  read  in  the 
it  involves  a  leading  principle ;  it  perhaps  shows  a  defect  Times  that  Mr  Forster  shows  every  disposition  to  act 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law;  and  it  certainly  should  **  fairly  and  even  kindly”  to  the  Church,  and  who  think 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  inquiry.  *  that  to  dissent  he  is  “a  little  more  than  kin  and  less 

The  facts  are  these.  On  the  approach  of  the  School  than  kind,”  will  scarcely  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
Board  Election  at  Sheffield  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  share  of  the  Department  in  the  delay  was  not  altogether 
both  sides  were  endeavouring  to  secure  a  working  ma-  accidental.  At  any  rate,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
jority  of  their  own  colour.  Shortly  before  the  election  prevent  such  occurrences  whether  they  be  tricks  or 
should  have  taken  place,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor,  accidents — happening  for  the  future,  and  to  secure 


who  was  also  the  returning  officer,  expired.  He  had 
already  accepted  the  nomination  of  Mr  Firth,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  acted  as  vice-president  of  the  Board,  is 
said  to  be  very  popular  at  Sheffield,  and  belongs,  we 

believe,  to  the  Liberal  party.  The  new  Mayor  seems,  THE  TREACHERY  AT  METZ, 

however,  to  have  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that  •  tt  mi  •  i. 

nomination  had  been  received  in  due  time,  and  proceeded  The  Bazaine  Court-martial  proceeds  at  Versailles  wita . 
to  cancel  it.  Much  excitement  was  thus  caused ;  the  all  the  pomp  and  formality  which  are  so  indispensable  to 
Education  Department  was  consulted,  and  different  French  courts  of  any  kind.  Every  day  the  same  scene 
opinions  appear  to  have  been  expressed.  Ultimately  the  is  repeated,  which  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  displ^was 
Mayorwasofficially  informed  that  “the  returning  officer  so  graphically  described  by  the  Paris  correspondents, 
is  the  sole  authority  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  a  Spectators  gather  inside  and  outside  the  Trianon,  dis- 

nomination,  and  that  bis  decision  is  final.”  This,  the  cussing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  the  thousand  incidents 

Department  declared,  was  the  only  statement  they  could  of  that  memorable  episode,  which  this  painful  inquiry 
make.  This  communication  was  dated  the  I4th  of  has  brought  back  into  prominence.  Officere  and  civilians, 
November.  On  the  following  day  the  Mayor  wrote  to  aristocrats  and  bourgeois,  hwiw^s  de  and  messieurs 
the  Department,  refusing  to  proceed  with  the  election,  du  pave,  gamins  and  flaneurs  hang  together  in  excitea 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  20th,  but  of  which  he  had  groups,  pouring  forth  with  ^nch  volubility  a  coaselew 
not  given  the  necessary  notice,  and  resigning  his  post  stream  of  argument  and  ^  thong  ^  ^ 

as  returning  officer.  The  announcement  of  this  pro-  some  sale  of  antique  cbina^^Hjtf^ey  are 
ceeding  caused,  we  are  told,  “  great  astonishment  and  assist,  instead  of  a  kind  invest  upon  ine 

intensf  excitement  in  the  town.”  At  this  point  nation^  hononr.  With 

a  suspicion  almost  inevitably  crosses  the  mind  that  with  the  same  exotenc  criticm^N^f  or  hfelf  a  similar 

there  was  some  object  to  be  gained  by  this  pretty  might  be  their  good  fortune  to  ®  disnersed  the 

game  of  battledore''  and  shuttlecock.  At  any  rate,  crowd  collected  ' 

Kof.nfOAn  l-Vto  'VTaxrrkP  An  fhft  Denartment.  the  election  Emperor  s  cognac  and  tho.jpBpressspoc  f.^.,  ’ 


electors  from  being  manoeuvred  out  of  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs.  M.  W.  M. 


not  given  the  necessary  notice,  and  resigning  his  post 
as  returning  officer.  The  announcement  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  caused,  we  are  told,  great  astonishment  and 
intense  excitement  in  the  town.”  At  this  point 
a  suspicion  almost  inevitably  crosses  the  mind  that 
there  was  some  object  to  be  gained  by  this  pretty 
game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  At  any  rate. 


game  ot  battledore  ana  snuwiecocK.  ao  any  raie,  - ,  .."iir  _  » _ w 

between  the  Mayor  and  the  Department,  the  election 

was  shelved,  and  the  electors  ”  dished.”  However,  there  f  all  other 

was  yet  no  rea.son  why  the  proper  appeal  to  the  people  typical  Parisian  would  cheerf  y  g 
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the  vivisecfcor,  and  extort  an  epigram  from  his  own 
agonies.  Now  that  the  sabject-matter  happens  to  be  the 
disgrace  and  rain  of  his  country,  he  is  excited  principally 
by  the  novel  features  of  the  case  as  they  are  one  by  one 
developed  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  he 
sees  the  whole  miserable  course  of  this  “  secret  history  ” 
unfolded  with  the  same  instinctive  balance  of  effects  and 
probabilities  as  he  is  wont  to  strike  in  the  Variates. 
There  is  one  degree  less  of  the  eternal  volubility  whilst 
the  trial  is  proceeding.  The  crowd  is  sharply  ordered 
to  stand  when  the  procession  of  judges  enters  the  hall, 
and  to  sit  down  when  they  have  occupied  their 
chairs ;  to  stand  up  again  when  the  procession  files  out, 
and  to  disperse  when  the  procession  has  disappeared. 
Bat  at  every  moment  of  enforced  silence  the  body  of 
each  spectator  is  quivering  with  eagerness  to  speak ;  and 
as  the  last  judge  disappears,  and  the  day’s  entertainment 
is  at  an  end,  the  volubility  once  more  breaks  out,  and 
the  pent-up  epigrams  rattle  from  lip  to  lip  like  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  musketry. 

The  picture  is  hardly  overdrawn ;  but  it  is  not  of 
the  mere  picture  that  we  are  anxious  to  speak.  It  is 
by  this  time  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  trial  of 
Marslial  Bazaine  will  possess  a  historical  value  entirely 
unique.  A  Thiers  or  a  Guizot  would  fail  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  drama  w’hich  is  now  being  represented 
at  Versailles  ;  and  Macaulay  himself,  who  described 
the  trial  of  Hastings,  had  no  colours  deep  enough 
to  bring  out  the  lights  and  shadows  of  such  a  scene. 
France  has  often  electrified  the  world  by  her  genius ; 
it  is  given  to  her  now  to  humiliate  it  by  her 
degradation.  Day  after  day  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  marshals,  diplomatists,  civilians,  the  bravest  and 
the  cleverest  men  in  the  country,  dragged  forward 
to  intensify  the  national  shame.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  France  that  this  most  incurable  of  her  wounds 
should  have  been  allowed  to  fester  in  secret.  Gambetta 
himself,  hating  the  empire  as  he  did,  would  surely  now 
undo  his  work  if  he  had  the  power.  He  is  a  patriot  of 
that  genuine  description  which  is  rarely  manifested, 
even  in  France  ;  and  he  would  not,  could  he  have  fore¬ 
seen  it,  have  exposed  the  viciousness  of  Napoleonism  at 
such  a  cost.  The  facts  which  have  come  to  light  are 
patent  enough ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  hereafter  for 
any  French  historian  to  conceal  them.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  were 
handed  over  like  sheep  into  disgraceful  captivity ;  and, 
like  sheep,  they  went  without  a  murmur  and  without  a 
struggle.  We  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  verdict 
which  will  be  passed  on  the  unhappy  man  who  was  the 
responsible  agent  in  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  He  is 
already  judged  by  those  whose  sentence  will  most  closely 
affect  his  reputation ;  and  even  though  he  may  have 
made  himself  the  willing  scapegoat  of  others’  crimes, 
his  present  satisfaction  or  remorse  can  hardly  be  increased 
by  any  words  of  ours. 

For,  after  all,  the  crimeandthe  degradation  belong  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  widely 
as  they  have  recoiled  upon  the  nation  at  large.  The 
terrible  count  of  crimes  which  must  be  imputed  to  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  is  headed  by  the  black  treachery  by 
which  the  army  of  Metz  was  rendered  absolutely  useless 
to  France  at  the  time  of  her  direst  need.  Whilst  Mac- 
Mahon  was  at  bay  near  Sedan,  and  whilst  the  extem¬ 
porised  Government  was  making  its  heroic  efforts  to 
turn  the  tide  of  disaster,  it  is  now  abundantly  certain 
that  Bazaine  was  scheming  not  for  his  country  but  for 
individuals.  Time  after  time  when  he  might  have  struck 
an  effective  blow,  he  preferred  to  treat  with  his  remorse¬ 
less  enemy,  and  to  send  messages  to  his  exiled  patrons. 
However  unluckily  it  may  seem  to  us,  there  was  always 
a  possibility  that  he  might  save  his  country ;  but  all  he 
thought  of  was  to  make  terms  for  the  Bonapartes. 
He  might  have  led  his  pow  erful  army,  which  at  Grave- 
lotto  had  all  but  vanquished  the  Prussians,  to  many 
another  field  of  glory  and  to  many  another  threshold 
of  success.  He  preferred  to  dissipate  his  chances  in 
vain  negotiations  with  a  man  who  combined  the 
cunning  of  a  fox  with  the  strength  of  an  elephant. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  campaign  played  more  surely  into 


Bismarck’s  hands  than  this  shameless  inactivity  of  Ba¬ 
zaine.  It  was  his  wisest  policy  to  protract  the  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  giving  safe-conducts  to 
the  go-betweens  of  his  victims.  Bourbaki  or  Regnier 
— whoever  the  tool  might  be, — it  was  all  one  to  Bis¬ 
marck.  He  did,  forsooth,  on  his  own  part,  volunteer  an 
assistance  to  the  plots  of  the  dupes.  Whilst  the  fallen 
Emperor  was  at  Wilhelmshohe,  hoping  against  hope, 
that  the  “  sbirri  ”  of  Bazaine  would  one  day  bear  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Tuileries,  the  blunt  German  sent 
his  single  proposition  to  the  fallen  Empress  at  Chisel- 
hurst.  If  she  w’ould  sign  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  in 
order  that  he  might  prefix  to  her  signature  the  terms 
on  which  peace  would  be  granted,  he  would  recognise 
her  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  as  still  the  Empress 
of  the  French.  Even  Eugenie,  who,  being  a  woman, 
was  actuated  by  a  horror  of  the  murderous  war  almost 
as  strongly  as  by  her  concern  for  her  husband  and  her 
throne,  refused  to  listen  to  the  humiliating  offer.  It  is 
the  only  gleam  of  surviving  self-respect  amongst  the 
criminal  participators  in  the  treachery  at  Metz.  S. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  various  district  unions  of  agricultural  labourers  that 
were  not  united  with  the  National  Association  have  now 
completed  a  coalition  amongst  themselves  on  a  federal 
basis.  This  new  combination  is  styled  the  “Federal  Union 
of  Agricultural  and  General  Labourers,”  and  embraces 
60,000  members.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  original  “National  Agricultural  Labour¬ 
ers’  Union  ”  far  outnumbers  them,  and  is  growing  month 
by  month  both  in  size  and  in  completeness  of  organisation. 
There  has,  unfortunately,  in  the  past  been  a  certain  amount 
of  bickering  and  jealousy  between  the  rival  bodies,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  only  rivalry  which 
will  exist  in  the  future  w’ill  be  competition  in  the  race  for 
efficiency.  A  principal  distinction  between  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  is  this — that  whilst  the  National  Union  entrusts  the 
major  portion  of  its  funds  to  its  central  executive,  the 
Federal  Union  contributes  a  mere  fraction  of  its  receipts  to 
a  general  fund,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  dealt  with  as 
each  district  thinks  best.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  latter  plan  is  the  most  sound,  and  can  be  best  defended 
by  argument  and  analogy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  agricultural  labourers  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  a  combination  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  and  it  was 
doubtless  wise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  leave  but  small  con¬ 
trol  over  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  outlying  districts, 
so  great  was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  efficient  committees 
or  trustworthy  and  capable  officers.  The  “  National  ”  will, 
we  expect,  in  the  long  run,  have  to  adopt  some  such  finan¬ 
cial  principles  as  those  now  in  force  with  the  “Federal,*' 
but  the  time  has  hardly  come  for  such  a  line  of  action.  The 
most  formidable  phase  of  the  agricultural  labourers’  move¬ 
ment  has  now  begun,  and  it  will  for  the  future  be  watched 
with  redoubled  interest  by  timorous  politicians.  The  same 
paper  that  tells  us  of  the  close  alliance  that  has  been  formed 
between  the  “  Federal  ”  labourers  and  the  London  Trades* 
Council  tells  us  of  renewed  support  to  the  “National” 
from  the  miners  of  the  North.  The  toilers  of  the  town  and 
country  are  beginning  to  see  that  their  interests  are  iden¬ 
tical,  and  they  will  soon  show  a  oneness  of  action. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  drew  yesterday  a 
striking  parallel  between  two  cases  of  malicious  shooting, 
which  have  been  decided  during  the  past  week  by  country 
justices  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  facts  of  the 
first  case  are  well  known.  An  irascible  M.  F.  H.,  being 
serenaded  against  his  will  on  last  Allhallows’  Eve,  returned 
the  unwelcome  compliment  by  firing  a  gun  at  his  disturbers- 
One  of  the  latter  was  “  severely  wounded,”  and  the  worthy 
Cheshire  magistrates,  in  order  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
heinousness  of  their  brother  magistrate’s  crime,  have  now 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  lOOZ.,  and  to  find  sureties 
for  twelve  months.  In  the  other  case,  one  Richard  Cole 
was  charged,  at  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  with  trespassing  in 
search  of  game  on  lands  belonging  to  Lord  Egmont,  which 
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are  known  to  be  rigidly  preserved.  According  to  the 
West  Sussex  Gazette^  “  the  defendant  saw  a  pheasant  get 
up,  when  he  shouldered  his  gun,  and  it  snicked.”  Perhaps 
Kichard  Cole  was  going  to  shoot  the  pheasant,  and  perhaps 
he  only  wished  to  **  snick.”  Either  way,  his  crime  was 
completed  in  the  eye  of  our  existing  law.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  trespassing  in  pursuit,  and  was  sent  to  prison  for 
six  weeks,  with  a  further  term  to  follow  in  default  of  sure¬ 
ties.  Happy  M.  F.  H.  1  He  would  rather  have  paid  1,000Z. 
than  go  to  prison  for  six  weeks.  So  too,  no  doubt,  would 
Richard  Cole,  if  money  had  been  equally  plentiful  with 
him.  __ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  some  of  the  secrets  of 
the  November  Councils  will  begin  to  leak  out.  The  poli¬ 
tical  horizon  is  positively  encumbered  with  clouds  as  big  as 
a  man’s  hand,  but  what  we  particularly  desire  to  know  is 
which  of  these  is  to  breed  the  thunderstorm.  The  present 
Government  cannot  hold  out  much  longer  without  adopting 
some  great  reforms  from  the  Radical  party ;  and  indeed 
we  may  conclude  that  they  have  already  adopted  one  or 
more,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  lick  them  into  com¬ 
promises.  If  they  all  turn  out  to  be  as  fruitful  in  evil  as 
compromises  usually  are,  and  as  the  Education  Act  in  par¬ 
ticular  has  shown  itself  to  be,  we  shall  have  great  reason 
,  hereafter  to  sing  the  pseans  of  Liberal  legislation.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Education  League 
has  assumed  an  attitude  of  considerable  resolution  in  regard 
to  the  special  reforms  to  which  it  has  devoted  itself.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  determined  to  request  Mr  Dixon 
to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  early  next  session 
a  Bill  providing  for  the  formation  of  School  Boards  in 
every  district,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children 
at  school.  There  were  but  slight  evidences  in  Mr  Forster’s 
last  speech  that  the  Cabinet  was  favourably  disposed  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  these  propositions ;  still  it  may 
be  found  when  Parliament  meets  that  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  adopt  them.  This  is  certainly  hoping  a  great 
deal ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  still  more  sanguine  to  expect 
that  Mr  Candlish  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  be  encountered 
with  a  like  spirit  of  conciliation  when  they  bring  forward, 
on  the  part  of  the  League,  measures  providing  for  the  repeal 
of  the  25th  clause,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  work¬ 
able  system  of  Free  Schools. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  an  author  of  the  well-earned  name 
and  position  of  Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert  taking  serious  account  of  an 
adverse  criticism  on  one  of  his  plays  contained  in  that  very 
heterogeneous  collection  of  whims,  oddities,  and  sound 
sense,  the  correspondence  column  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
The  trial  for  libel,  as  reported  in  yesterday  morning’s 
papers,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  its 
sort.  Everyone  knows  what  a  treat  it  is  to  have  Mr  Buck- 
stone  in  the  witness-box,  and  when  we  read  that  he  was 
followed  by  a  whole  regiment  of  theatrical  celebrities,  we 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  scene 
was  got  up  for  the  edification  of  Mr  Justice  Brett,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  make  solemn  studies  of  the  demeanour  of  ^ 
distinguished  actors  and  critics  in  that  most  trying  of  all  j 
situations,  the  witness-box.  At  any  rate  no  one  can  quarrel  j 
with  the  sound  sense  of  the  jury,  who  decided  that  both  j 
the  “  Wicked  World  ”  and  the  Pall  MalVs  correspondent  ^ 
wero  innocent  of  the  intentions  imputed  to  them. 


For  the  credit  of  Mr  Lowe,  or  the  authorities  who  indivi- 
duallv  or  collectively  have  inherited  the  consequences  of 
his  jaunty  maladministration  of  the  public  funds,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  “  appendix  ”  to  the  Zanzibar  job,  on  which 
the  Pall  Mall  commented  on  Wednesday,  last  were  capable 
of  satisfactory  explanation.  The  facts  of  this  new  revela¬ 
tion  are  these.  The  Briton,  an  old  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Union  Steamship  Company,  was  sold  by  the  company  as 
unfitted  for  the  service  on  which  she  was  employed.  The 
purchasers  of  the  discarded  Bnton  were  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  who  at  once  changed  the  name  of  the  vessel, 
and  are  fitting  her  up  as  a  transport  for  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  transaction  is  obvious, 
and  is  by  no  means  rendered  less  plain  by  a  letter  from  the 
brokers  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  contained  in 


yesterday’s  Times.  Of  course  the  subject  of  the  Zanzibar 
contract  was  not  overtly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiation ;  we  do  not  credit  even  Government  ofQcials 
with  so  great  a  depth  of  stupidity.  The  point  lies  in  the 
fact,  admitted  in  this  letter,  that  the  Dromedary,  nee 
Britou,  is  too  slow  for  the  Coast  trade,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  purchased  on  some  other  ground  than  efiSciency 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  the  Government  ofilcials  concerned  in  the 
purchase  is  that  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  impu¬ 
tations  which  every  prudent  administrator  keeps  at  arm’s 
length. 

A  short-sightedness  which  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous 
is  the  principal  characteristic  of  Mr  Forster’s  last  word  on 
the  Education  question.  That  a  statesman  who  has,  so  far, 
linked  himself  with  the  progressive  party  should  thus 
deliberately  pen  himself  into  one  of  the  most  awkward 
I  comers  into  which  a  hunted  minister  ever  crept,  out  of 
which  nothing  is  possible  but  an  inglorious  retreat,  is  to  us 
almost  incomprehensible.  We  can  arrive  at  but  one  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Liverpool  speech  in  any  way  compatible  with 
the  possession  of  even  a  slender  stock  of  political  prudence. 
Mr  Forster  hoped  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  infiuence  into 
the  scale  of  the  impending  elections,  having  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  only  in  the  event  of  their  endorsing  his  policy 
could  he  with  honour  and  safety  retain  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Education  Department.  This  view  of  the  case 
is  a  hopeful  one.  Not  even  the  Liverpool  speech  has  pre¬ 
vented  elections  from  being  carried  by  the  unsectarians ; 
and  Mr  Forster,  we  are  daring  enough  to  hope,  will  next 
session  amuse  himself  with  devising  25th  clauses  in  some 
humbler  sphere  of  usefulness.  But  the  Radical  party  de¬ 
mands  not  only  the  extinction  of  Mr  Forster,  but  the 
substitution  in  his  stead  of  one  who  does  not  hold  a  brief 
for  the  Church  party.  Either  Mr  Forster  will  have  to 
retract  his  words,  or  Mr  Bright  be  untrue  to  his  professions, , 
before  the  two  can  sail  in  the  same  boat. 


The  Journal  des  Dubats  observes,  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  late  elections  in  the  Seine  Inf^rieure,  that  is, 
in  ultra-Conservative  Normandy,  that  in  *1871  there  were 
in  that  constituency  90,000  abstentions,  the  number  of 
electors  being  then  200,000,  and  the  candidates  of  the  Left 
were  distanced  by  nearly  20,000  votes.  On  the  17th,  how¬ 
ever,  25,000  additional  electors  came  to  the  poll.  Instead 
of  59,000  votes  the  candidate  of  the  Right  has  but  48,000, 
and  the  candidate  of  the  Left  has  83,000  instead  of  41,000. 
60,000  votes  have  changed  places,  all  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Republic.  The  change  has 
not  taken  place  in  the  towns  only.  This  is  proved  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  votes  of  the  most  rural  electoral  circle  in  the 
department,  that  of  Neufchatel.  Here,  in  1871,  the  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Right  obtained  7,000  votes  and  those  of  the 
Left  5,000.  The  candidates  of  the  Left  have  now  polled 
twice  as  many  votes  as  those  of  the  Bight ;  so  that  in  this 
constituency  of  shepherds  and  labourers,  the  proportion  is 
still  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republican  Left  than  it 
is  in  the  whole  of  the  department.  “  The  election,”  adds 
the  D^ats,  “  has  been  led  by  the  country.  If  a  vote  has 
a  meaning,  it  is  assuredly  that.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Sir _ The  present  has  been  well  named  “  the  darkest  hour 

before  the  dawn,”  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  question, 
whether  English  women  are  to  be  allowed  by  their  male  fellow- 
citizens  to  study  medicine  and  to  practise  the^  healing  art. 
Not  a  single  hospital  or  medical  school  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  open  to  women.  Edinburgh,  which  some  years  ago 
promised  to  set  the  example  of  justice  and  enlighteninent  to 
our  other  medical  schools,  has  acted  in  a  most^  deplorable 
manner  to  the  noble-minded  ladies  who  tnisted  to  its  promises 
of  an  education  in  medicine,  now  abru^ly  brought  to  a  clow. 

A  respected  and  distinguished  friend.  Dr  ^bert  Me  Donnell, 
of  Dublin  some  four  yeai-s  ago  admitted  one  or  two  lady 
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students  to  his  hospital  in  Dublin  ;  but  this  year  Dublin  too 
refuses  any  longer  to  educate  women  in  medicine,  or  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  giving  thepnadiploma  in  medicine  or  surgery, 
liondon  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  so  little  has*  that  vast  con¬ 
course  of  human  beings  done  for  the  medical  education  of 
women. 

In  the  meantime,  women  in  the  United  States  have  been 
reaping  the  advautiige  of  the  thorough  awakening  of  the 
national  mind  to  ideas  of  liberty  and  individualism,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  atrocious 
slave-power,  and  1  continually  hear  the  most  cheering  accounts 
of  the  position  of  many  medical  ladies  in  that  wonderful 
country.  By  this  time,  there  must  be  upwards  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  women  in  the  UnitKl  States,  with  licence  to  pnictise 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  one 
of  their  number,  Mrs  Fulton,  of  the  State  of  Maine,  that 
many  of  these  ladies  have  very  large  professional  incomes, 
some  of  them  earning  annually  as  much  as  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  or  some  Another  lady  M.D.,  Mrs  E.  A. 

Carleton,  of  Boston,  who  recently  spent  some  time  in  London, 
wrote  me  some  weeks  ago  from  Boston,  that  she  had  just  been 
offered  a  large  salary  to  go  out  to  Calcutta,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  a  wealthy  Hindoo  merchant,  who  knows  but  too  well 
how  much  the  women  of  his  country  would  be  benefited  by 
such  lady  practitioners  of  medicine. 

Then,  again,  I  find  in  this  week’s  British  Medical  Journal^ 
that  the  Russian  Government,  which  we  look  upon  as  so  far 
behind  our  own  Liberal  Government  (whicli,  however,  contains 
so  much  of  the  aristocratic  element  in  it),  although  it  has  in 
a  very  arbitrary  way  compelled  the  ladies  who  hist  year 
were  studying  medicine  in  Zurich,  to  the  number  of 
some  120,  to  return  to  their  own  country,  yet  has  fairly 
inaugurated  a  female  School  of  Medicine  in  the  St  Peters¬ 
burg  University.  About  167  young  women  are  now  study¬ 
ing  at  the  Surgical  Academy  of  that  city,  generally  with 
successful  results  ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a 
number  of  Russian  lady  M.D.’s,  who  will,  doubtless,  practise 
medicine,  in  some  cases  in  London  or  other  European  cities, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  country,  and  to  a  certainty  will  receive 
ample  remuneration  for  their  labours,  so  long  as  there  are  so 
few  competitors  to  oppose  them.  Why  must  English  women 
lose  all  these  advantages?  It  is  quite  deplorable  that  the 
land  that  has  produced  a  Ijocke,  a  Hume,  and  latterly  such 
men  as  J.  S.  Mill,  Alexander  Bain,  and  George  Grote,  should 
have  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  respects  the  most  benighted 
of  all  Euro|)ean  States  ;  but  such  is  the  case.  \V  hen  we  see  the 
miserable  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  and  think  of 
the  |)Osition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  Norway,  Switzerland, 
or  France,  we  see  how  little  real  sense  of  justice  there  is  yet  in 
England.  This  is  the  reason,  I  presume,  why  the  just  claims 
of  the  female  sex  are  so  contemptuously  rejected  by  so  many 
medical  men.  The  whole  framework  of  English  society  is  so 
aristocrutic,  and  therefore  so  unjust,  that  these  gentlemen  do 
not  even  feel  how’  shameful  it  is  to  pi*event  women  from  study- 
irig  and  gaining  a  livelihood  by  any  art  they  feel  desirous  to 
attempt  in  this  overcrowded  country,  where  the  males  emi¬ 
grate  so  extensively. 

It  is  true  that,  a  few  days  ago,  a  deputation  of  medical  men, 
including  one  very  able  man,  Mr  Ernest  Hurt,  along  wnth 
some  special  practitioners  of  obstetrics  attached  to  a  society 
called  iXiei  London  Obstetrical  Society^  waited  on  MrStausfeld, 
to  ask  him  to  assist  them  in  passing  a  Bill  for  the  education 
of  midwives;  but,  alas !  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  but  too 
clearly  show  how  much  the  women  of  this  country  are  at 
present  at  the  mercy  of  the  males. 

Thus,  in  the  definition  of  a  midwife  given  by  these  gentle¬ 
men,  1  find  that  she  must  be  “  healthy,”  “  sensible,”  and 
“  respectable.”  As  if,  indeed,  all  male  practitioners  of  medi¬ 
cine  were  healthy.  AJany,  alas!  of  the  greatest  practitioners 
on  record  (E.  G.  Laennec)  have  died  of  consumption ;  and 
how  many  of  them  have,  in  common  with  other  men  and 
w’omen,  the  seeds  of  some  fatal  malady  inherited  from  their 
parents  ?  But  ivho  thinks  of  defining  a  physician  or  a  surgeon 
as  a  “  healthy  ”  man  ? 

What,  above  all,  shows  the  jejuneness  of  the  project  of  the 
gentlemen  I  refer  to,  is  a  clause  which  runs  as  folloivs  : — 
“  ^eing  that  great  injury  m’ght  accrue  to  the  public  from  the 
midwives  thus  registered  neglecting  or  exceeding  their  duties, 
the^  Council  ^of  the  Obstetrical  Society)  deem  it  hi‘dilv 
desirable,  that  some  mode  of  supervision  should  be  adopted. 
This  w’ould,  perhaps,  be  most  easily  ellected  by  the  renewal 
of  annual  licenses  upon  the  certificate  of  good  character, 
signed  by  a  minister  of  religion,  a  magistrate,  or  a  qualified 
medical  man.” 

These  are  the  ideas,  I  think,  of  Dr  Aveling,  and  seem  to 
have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  medical  men  of  the  society. 
Thus,  instead  of  allowing  women  to  study  medicine  just  like 
men,  and  then  making  the  public  the  judge  of  their  abilities, 
after  the  principle  of  Caveat  emptor,”  we  are  asked  to  giv'e 
them  a  wretchedly  imperfect  knowledge  of  one  part  of  the 


healing  art,  and  then  to  put  them  under  the  control  of  the 
London  Obstetrical  Society j  and  of  any  “minister of  religion  ” 
whatever  that  may  mean.  * 

It  is  time,  sir,  after  this  display  of  medical  liberality,  that 
the  advanced  party,  who  desire  the  rca? education  and  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women,  bestirred  itself  ;  and  I  would  urge  upon 
Mrs  Anderson,  Miss  Jex  Blake,  and  other  distinguished  and 
able  ladies  in  the  van,  to  combine  their  forces  at  once,  and 
endeavour  to  get  a  hospital  for  the  education  of  women  in 
medicine,  in  London  if  possible  ;  but  if  not  possible,  in  some 
provincial  town.  London  is  far  the  best  place  in  which  to 
commence  such  a  school,  both  l)ecause  a  number  of  students 
could  at  once  be  found  ;  and  because  there  are  many  hospitals 
w’hich  no  male  students  frequent.  Could  not  Mrs  Anderson’s 
own  hospital  be  enlarged  ? 

As  a  commencement,  I  am  of  opinion  that -the  school 
should  not  have  any  male  students  ;  since  the  only  objection 
I  hear  to  womeu  studying  medicine  from  the  lips  of  the  ttite 
of  the  profession,  is  that  young  men  and  w'omen  cannot  well 
study  anatomy,  &c.,  together  in  the  same  rooms  or  wards,  and 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in  some  cases  there  might  be 
reasons  for  keeping  male  and  female  students  apart,  although 
the  professors  in  Zurich  assure  us  that  no  evil  results  ever 
followed  at  Zurich  from  the  frequentation  of  any  lecture 
room  by  students  of  both  sexes. 

The  present,  too,  is  an  excellent  time  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  a  diploma  in  medicine  for  women,  similar  to 
that  granted  by  the  examining  bodit'S  of  this  strange  country, 
now  amounting  to  no  less  than  nineteen  in  number.  If  a 
deputation  of  persons,  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of 
meeting  the  growing  demand  for  female  pnvctitioners  in 
medicine  were  to  try  to  persuade  the  Government  to  bring  in 
a  short  Bill  for  this  purpose,  I  hope  that  it  would  succeed. 
And  then,  although  this  is  indeed  the  “dark  hour”  for 
female  students  of  medicine  in  England,  perhaps  the  dawn  is 
breaking,  and  day  will  soon  appear. 

I  am,  &c.,  Charles  R.  Drtsdale,  M.D., 

M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Engd. 

P.S. — I  should  mention  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Paris’ 
from  the  Secretary  of  the^  Faculty  de  Medicine,  to  say  that 
the  Ministre  de  ITnstruction  Publique  will  permit  any 
English  lady  to  commence  her  studies  at  the  Ecole  de 
M^dcine  who  has  passed  an  examination  in  arts  in  England 
equivalent  to  that  required  from  Parisian  students  of 
medicine.  1  hear  that  the  examination  in  arts  certificate 
of  the  Ijondon  Apothecaries’  Society  has  been  accepted  occa¬ 
sionally  as  such  equivalent  in  the  case  of  ladies. 


SCUOL.\RSHIPS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sir,— May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  Scholarships  for 
Elementary  Schools  which  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  London  School  Board  ?  It  appears  that  none  of  these  are 
open  to  competition  for  girls,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as,  in  elementary  schools,  the  Government  standards 
of  examination  are  identical  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Mortimer  Scholarship,  the  first  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Board,  w’as  competed  for  last  July  by 
boys  only,  and  the  successful  candidate  is  now  the  Mortimer 
Scholar  at  the  City  of  London  School ;  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company  and  Mr  W.  H.  Smith  have  since  presented  scholar¬ 
ships,  each  of  the  annual  average  value  of  30/.,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  the  Hartog  Memorial  Committee  proposes  to  add 
a  fourth,  which  is  described  by  a  “  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  as  “  perfectly  free  to  all  public  elementary  schools,” 
“under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Mortimer  Scholarship.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  w^e  may  yet  be  informed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Hartog  Memorial,  w'hich  should  naturally 
be  connected  wdth  the  “  abolition  of  tests,”  that  their  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  open  to  all  public  elementary  schools,  for  the 
competition  of  girls  with  boys,  and  that  such  a  decision  may 
lead  to  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  those  scholarships  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  Such  open  competition  would 
probiibly  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  both  of  boys  and 
girls  ;  but,  should  it  be  denied  to  girls,  the  only  remaining 
course  by  means  of  which  their  claims  can  be  fairly  recognis^ 
w’ill  be  the  foundation  of  scholarships  exclusively  for  their 
benefit.  I  am,  &c.,  Mary  Gurnet. 

Wimbledon,  November  26th. 


FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, —  Light  penetrates  to  us  somewhat  slowdy  here  m 
Buckinghamshire,  and  so  I  am  always  ready  to  welcome  the 
appearance  of  the  Examiner^  if  sometimes  even  a  little  after 
date,  as  the  most  certain  device  I  possess  for  overtaking  public 
opinion.  In  this  way  I  have  just  been  reading  some  of  your 
late  articles  on  the  !^ucation  question,  and,  amongst  others, 
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your  criticism  of  Mr  Fawcett’s  spewh  last  month  at  Brighton. 
In  that  article,  I  find  you  take  objection  to  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  new  Eadical  programme  of  “  free  church,  free 
schools,  free  land,  and  free  labour,”  and  more  especially  to  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  free  schools.  Those  remarks,  I 
confess,  struck  me  bs  characterised  by  extreme  reason  and 
sound  .sense.  This,  however,  you  may  probably  say  merely 
furnishes  a  very  excellent  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  criticism 
that  “  there  was  danger  that  his  speech  should  confirm  the 
impression,  already  abroad,  that  he  is  more  frieudly  to 
the  clericals  than  he  actually  is.” 

But  I  do  not  regard  that  speech  as  reasonable  and  wise 
because  it  is  tolerant  of  an  educational  policy  which  I,  as 
a  clerical,  may  be  supposed  to  favour,  but  because  it  har¬ 
monises  with  the  principles  of  that  Eudicalism  which  I,  as 
well  as  the  Examhiery  associate  with  the  revered  memory  of 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

I  object  entirely  to  the  policy  of  free  schools  on  this 
ground,  that  it  is  altogether  antagonistic  to  the  root  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Radicalisni.  In  fact,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  one,  calling  himself  a  Radical,  can  logically  as-sociate 
together  two  such  discordant  principles  as  those  respectively 
underlying  the  phrases  free  church  and  free  schools.  Free 
schools  must  mean  State  schools,  and  compulsion  must  mean 
State  compulsion  ;  and  the  two  together  can  mean  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  State  establishment,  backe<i 
by  a  most  rigid  Act  of  Uniformity.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
grand  satire  upon  an  age  whose  special  characteristic  it  is  to 
abolish  monopolies,  if  the  party  whose  special  characteristic 
it  has  hitherto  been  to  advocate  the  cause  of  liberation,  for¬ 
saking  all  its  traditions,  and,  being  misled  by  an  ambiguous 
cry,  should  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  more  gigantic 
system  of  State  monopoly  than  any  it  had  ever  succeeded  in 
abolishing. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr  Chamberlain,  or  any  other  supporter 
of  the  League,  one  question.  Does  it  ever  strike  those  who 
invent  the  religious  difficulty  to  inquire  why  it  is  that 
although  nine-tenths  probably  of  the  working-classes  of  the 
country,  for  whom  I  apprehend  the  religious  difficulty  has 
been  invented,  have  passed  as  children  through  the  schools 
of  the  •  Church  of  England,  they  do  not,  as  a  class,  give 
their  allegiance  to  that  Church  when  they  grow  to  man’s 
estate  ?  Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  even  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  Catechism  may  not  be  altogether  irresistible  ! 

When  both  the  Church  and  the  League  have  learnt  that  a 
man  receives  his  religious  convictions  not  between  the  age  of  ! 
seven  and  fourteen,  but  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  j 
there  will  be  perhaps  a  chance  for  a  really  efiective  system  j 
of  national  education. 

I  am,  &c.,  Charles  W.  Stubbs. 

Granboro’  Vicarage,  Bucks. 


MR  payee’s  educational  statistics. 

Sir,— May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Mr 
Fitch’s  letter  of  Sjiturday  last. 

It  did  not  certainly  occur  to  me  to  state  Mr  Fitch’s  argu¬ 
ment  in  full.  I  gave  the  result  of  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  and 
still  think,  fairly.  There  was,  perhaps,  the  less  need  for  me 
to  make  any  comparison  between  his  estimates  and  my  own, 
as  I  had  frankly  adopted  his  formula  as  official  and  authori¬ 
tative.  At  the  same  time  I  deny  that  “every  one  of  ray 
statements  is  demonstrated  to  be  unfounded  and  ludicrously 
inexact.”  This  assertion  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  it  I  maintain  that  my  indictment  is  still 
in  its  most  important  features  un^ected.  After  every 
allowance  has  been  made,  my  argument  is  still  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  superstructure  I 
have  built  upon  it.  Even  further  concessions  might  be 
made  without  destroying  its  force.  Indeed  any  argument 
strong  enough  to  overthrow  it  must  involve  Mr  Fitch  and 
myself  in  common  ruin. 

But  most  of  all,  I  emphatically  protest  against  the  impu¬ 
tation  that  I  have  ever  carried  on  this  discussion  in  the 
interest  of  any  party  whatever.  My  only  interest  in  the 
question  is  that  of  education  itself.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr  Morley  in  attributing  our  failure  to  the  denominatioiialism 
of  the  Church  schools.  I  believe  that  the  results  are  no 
better  in  undenominational  schools.  To  show,  however,  that 
my  object  from  the  commencement  of  this  controversy  was 
just  the  same  as  it  is  now,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  first  broached 
the  matter  in  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Association’s  Rooms  in  London,  June  3rd,  1872.  That  paper 
was  entitled  “  On  the  importance  and  necessity  of  improving 
our  methods  of  school  instruction,”  and  the  question  of  the 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  formed^  only  a  part,  and  a 
small  part,  of  the  field  of  investigation,  which  equally 
embraced  middle-class  and  higher  schools.  Dr  Abbott,  whose 


^ews  on  the  general  question  as  they  lately  appeared  in  the 
Jmefy  agree  with  my  own,  and  who  authorises  me  to  cive  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  Revise<l  Code  “seems  expressly 
adapted  to  degrade  teaching  and  jierpetuate  stupidity  ”  took 
the  chair  on  the  occasion.  t  jf  ^ 

As  to  the  general  tone  of  Mr  Fitch’s  letter,  and  some 
particular  expressions  which  he  employs  with  regard  to  me. 
1  need  only  say  that  T  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
lem  with  certiiin  private  expressions  of  good-w’ill,  resiiect, 
lately  addressed  to  me  by  Mr  Fitch,  and 
which  1,  of  course,  accepted  as  genuine,  "it  would  now 
appear  that  they  are  no  longer  applicjible.  What  has 
occasioned  the  change  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  From 
what  I  have  known  of  Mr  Fitch,  however,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  will  in  calmer  moments  much  regret  that  ho 
ever  used  them.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  Payne. 


DR  DOLLINGER  ON  CHRISTIAN  PJiOrilECIES. 

Sir,-— I  have  read  wdth  much  interest  an  article  in  the 
Examiner  of  November  8th,  on  Dr  Dollinger’s  ‘Christian 
Prophecies,”  but  there  is  one  point  where  the  writer  is  in 
error.  He  says — “Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Dolcino, 
a  friar  of  North  Italy,  predicted  that  Frederick  of  Arragou 
would  become  emperor,  and  w’ould  commence  a  general  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  clergy  and  all  religious  bodies,  and  that  there¬ 
upon  a  Papa  Angelico  would  arise  to  convert  the  whole  world 
to  the  belief  and  practices  of  Dolcino’s  fraternity.  Being 
persecuted  for  this  teaching,  he  and  fourteen  hundred  fol¬ 
lowers  took  up  arms  and  fortified  a  mountain  near  Vercelli, 
where  they  were  soon  captured  and  put  to  death  in  horrible 
ways.  The  sect  of  Dolcinists  lasted  for  some  time,  ami  they 
continued  to  be  burnt  and  otherwise  martyred.”  The  fact  is 
that  Dolcino  carried  on  for  several  years  and  with  various 
success  a  desperate  war  against  the  whole  power  not  only  of 
the  Pope  but  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  it  was  only  when  a  crusade  had  been  preached 
against  him,  and  the  courage  of  a  fanatic  soldiery  stimulated 
by  the  offer  of  ‘  plenary  indulgence,’  that  Dolcino  was  at  last 
hemmed  in  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Zebello,  now  the  Little 
St  Bernard.  After  a  most  horrible  siege  which  lasted  during 
several  months  of  winter,  ai»d  during  which  the  Dolcinists 
are  said  to  have  eaten  the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades,  this 
heroic  little  band,  which  at  first  had  numbered  upwards  of  four 
thousand,  and  which  had  gained  many  victories  over  armies 
j  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  than  themselves,  was 
!  at  last  attacked  in  its  entrenchment,  where  few  were  able  to 
I  offer  any  resistance,  so  exhausted  were  they  with  cold  and 
I  hunger.  Dolcino,  his  mistress,  the  “  Bella  Margherita,”  and 
his  lieutenant,  Longino,  were,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
taken  prisoners. 

Margherita  was  attached  to  a  lofty  pillar  erected  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  Cervo  and  there  burnt  to  death,  \vith  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  insult  and  brutal  cruelty.  This  unfortunate 
woman,  whose  constancy  and  heroic  fortitude  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  danger  and  suffering  remind  us  of  Aniba 
Garibaldi,  was  a  nun,  carried  off  by  Dolcino  from  a  convent 
in  Trent. 

Dolcino  was  burnt  at  Vercelli,  Longino  at  Biella,  but  not 
until  both  had  been  put  to  the  most  atrocious  tortures  in  tlie 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  With  a  i-efinement  of  cruelty 
worthy  of  a  priest,  Dolcino  was  compelled  to  be  first  a 
witness  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  Margherita.  Dolcino 
was,  like  Jesus,  Mahomet,  Savonarola,  and  many  other 
reformers,  a  mystic  and  enthusiast,  but  like  them  he  also 
deserves  our  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  opposition  he 
ottered  to  priestcraft  and  the  fearful  abuses  of  his  time.  He 
also  deserves  our  respect  because,  like  Jesus,  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  because  like  Mazzini 
his  watchword  was  “  God  and  the  people,”  and  finally  because 
he  met  his  cruel  fate  with  the  courage  of  a  hero. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  this  extraordinary  man  see  a 
pamphlet  published  at  the  office  of  the  Meforma  del  Secolo, 
XIX.  Via  San  Zeno,  Milan,  entitled  ‘  Fra  Dolcino  e  la  bella 
Margherita,’  compiled  principally  from  two  pamphlets  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  ‘  Historia  Dulcini  hajresiarchie  auctore 
anouimo  sincrono,’  and  ‘  Additamentum  ad  historiam  fratns 
Dulcini  auctore  coevo  Scriptum.’  These  works  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  library  above-mentioned  by  Muratori.  Dante 
makes  mention  in  his  *  Divina  Commedia  ’  of  “  Fra  Dulcino.’* 

Or  di  a  fra  Dolcin  dunque  che  s’armi 
Tu  che  forse  ve  drai  il  sole  in  breve 
S’egli  non  vuol  qui  tosto  sequitarmi. 

Si  di  vivanda,  che  stretto,  di  neve 
Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noarese 
Ch’  attrimenti  acquistar  non  saria  lieve. 

Inf.,  Cant.  XXVIII. 

I  am,  &c.,  R.  H.  Dyas. 

Milan,  November  19th,  1873. 
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LITERARY. 

EITEL  ON  BUDDHISM  AND  FENG-SHUI. 

Ruddhism :  its  Historical^  Theoretical^  and  Popular  Aspects.  In 
Three  Lectures.  By  Ernest  J.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Second  Edition.  Triibner  and  Co. 

Feng-Shui ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China.  By 
Ernest  J.  Eitel.  Trubaer  and  Co. 

It  is  the  freak  of  an  able  but  crotchety  school  of  modern 
i.hinker8  to  protest  against  any  attempt  at  regenerating  the 
social  and  intellectual  systems  of  the  East,  even  when  their 
decrepitude  is  patent,  by  an  infusion  of  the  ideas  of  Europe. 
Mr  Eitel’s  small  but  valuable  publications  afford  pregnant 
examples  of  the  perniciousness  of  a  systematic  course  of 
non-interference,  equally  to  the  Orientals  and  to  ourselves. 
No  reader  of  his  amusing  but  disheartening  account  of  the 
fantastic  geomanc}'  vrhich  represents  natural  philosophy  in 
China  can  either  recommend  that  this  should  be  let  alone, 
fail  to  perceive  that  its  overthrow  must  involve  the 
reconstruction  of  the  national  cosmogony  and,  by  consc¬ 
ience,  of  the  national  religion.  The  student  of  his 
excellent  lectures  on  Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  vast  reflex  influence  of  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  creeds  upon  contemporary  European  thought, 
and  thus  duly  estimate  our  obligations  to  our  missionaries, 
or  at  least  the  students  and  scholars  among  their  number, 
whose  labours  promise  to  be  overruled  to  purposes  little 
expected  and  not  at  all  designed. 

Mr  Eitel’s  official  hostility  to  Buddhism  renders  the 
frequent  warmth  of  his  panegyric  the  more  creditable,  and 
we  should  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  candour  as  well 
as  the  clearness  of  his  sketch  but  for  a  single  lapse,  which 
we  are  confident  he  will  himself  acknowledge  as  such  upon 
more  mature  consideration.  Startled  at  the  resemblance  of 
many  incidents  in  the  life  of  Buddha  to  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  unwilling  to  leave  room  for  the 
supposition  that  Christianity  may  have  been  the  borrower, 
he  endeavours  to  bring  down  the  date  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures  to  a.d.  410,  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Cingalese  collection.  Buddhist  history,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctly  asserts  the  canon  to  have  been  settled  at  four 
successive  general  councils,  the  last  of  which  took  place 
about  A.D.  40,  and  adds,  a  circumstance  which  could  not 
have  been  invented,  that  the  schism  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Buddhists  arose  from  the  disinclination  of 
the  latter  to  acknowledge  the  decision  of  the  council,  in 
which  they  had  not  participated.  Mr  Eitel  offers  no 
counter-evidence  except  the  return  (a.d.  72)  of  the  first 
Chinese  emissary  despatched  to  India  to  inquire  into  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha  with  a  single  book,  from  which  he  infers 
that  no  collection  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  can  have  existed 
at  the  time.  He  himself,  however,  states  immediately 
afterwards  that  “  soon  Hindoos  arrived  with  more  books,” 
and  he  might  have  learned  from  his  fellow-labourer,  Mr 
Beal  (‘  Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims,’  preface,  p.  xxii.),  that 
one  of  these  was  the  Lalita  Vistara,  or  standard  Sanscrit 
Life  of  Buddha,  the  authority  for  most  of  the  analogies 
between  the  legendary  histories  of  Buddha  and  of  Jesus. 
The  Lalita  Vistara,  then,  was  extant  before  the  Gospels 
were  written ;  if  Mr  Eitel  means  to  contend  that  it  has 
been  subsequently  interpolated,  the  onus  prohandi  rests 
upon  him.  We  have  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  two  of  the  most  important  legends  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  Chinese  embassy  to  India.  The  miraculous 
conception  of  Buddha,  one  of  the  myths  to  which  Mr  Eitel 
would  feel  most  concerned  to  attribute  a  Christian  origin, 
is  sculptured  on  the  gateways  Sanchi  Tope,  which,  according 
to  Colonel  Cunningham  and  Mr  Fergusson,  were  erected 
about  A.D.  20.  The  belief  in  Buddha’s  sanctification  under 
the  sacred  Bo-tree  is  established  by  the  solemn  transplanta¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  to  Ceylon,  in  B.c.  278,  a  fact  as 
well  attested  as  any  in  history.  These  legends,  accordingly, 
are  spontaneous  growths  of  early  piety,  not  the  deliberate 
fabrications  of  a  later  period,  and  their  genuineness  guaran¬ 
tees  the  authenticity  of  the  rest.  Mr  Eitel  will  certainly 
admit  that  the  Buddhist  religion  could  not  have  existed  in 
a  literary  age  for  nine  hundred  years  without  some  autho¬ 
rised  biography  of  its  founder,  and  that  the  attempt  to 


interpolate  or  displace  the  received  account  must  have 
provoked  a  schism  and  a  controversy.  We  may  add  that 
his  fears  for  the  New  Testament  are  much  exaggerated. 
The  suspicion  of  a  Buddhist  element  in  it  only  applies  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  a  single  portion,  the  peculiar 
colouring  of  which  has  always  been  a  subject  of  remark. 
No  candid  inquirer,  we  are  persuaded,  will  compare  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Luke  with  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Life  of  Buddha  without  being  satisfied  tliat  one  of  the 
writers  is  largely  indebted  to  the  other.  The  miraculous 
conception,  the  songs  of  the  angels,  the  blessing  of  Simeon 
the  disputation  in  the  Temple,  exist  equally  in  each.  We 
i  have  already  shown  that  the  Buddhist  author  was  not  the 
borrower,  but  we  must  add  that  Luke’s  obligations  to  him 
cease  with  these  two  chapters,  w'hich  have  always  been 
regarded  by  critics  as  an  independent  document  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  narrative,  probably  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  source  whence  so  much  of  it  was 
derived.  The  Temptation  is  also  a  Buddhist  as  well  as  a 
Christian  legend,  but  so  obvious  an  idea  may  well  have 
been  conceived  independently.  St  John’s  story  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  is  palpably  suggested  by  an  equallv 
beautiful  anecdote  of  Ananda,  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Buddha,  and,  like  the  development  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  out  of  Luke  xvi.  22  and  x.  38-42,  affords  a 
splendid  instance  of  the  Evangelist’s  skill  in  developing  an 
episode  after  the  slenderest  hint.  The  only  other  Bud¬ 
dhistic  passage  in  the  Testament,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
is  that  famous  mwj  of  commentators,  1  Peter  iii.  19, 
Christ  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  When  we  read 
that  Buddha  repaired  to  the  Daodimssa  heaven  to  deliver 
his  doctrine  to  his  mother,  who,  having  died  without  hear¬ 
ing  it,  would  otherwise  have  been  excluded  from  the  highest 
bliss  of  Nirvana,  the  true  origin  of  this  remarkable  legend 
becomes  apparent. 

The  spiritual  affinities  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity  are 
far  more  important  than  its  occasional  intrusions  into  the 
text-books  of  the  latter  faith.  There  are  few  more  instruc¬ 
tive  studies  for  the  natural  historian  of  religion  than  the 
modifications  effected  in  each  by  the  necessity  of  adapting 
it  to  those  human  instincts  for  which  its  founder  had 
neglected  or  disdained  to  provide.  If  there  is  anything  dia¬ 
metrically  contrary  to  the  genius  of  original  Christianity, 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  virtue  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  if  Buddha  insisted  on  any  article  of  his  teaching 
more  than  another,  it  was  on  the  vanity  of  mediation,  and 
the  impossibility  of  redemption  by  any  other  process  than 
the  strict  observance  of  his  moral  law.  Yet  three-fourths 
of  Christendom  at  this  day  builds  its  faith  on  the  efficacy 
of  sacramental  magic ;  and  throughout  the  Northern  school 
of  Buddhism,  according  to  Mr  Eitel,  Buddha  is  as  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsed  by  the  goddess  Avalokiteshvara,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  divine  compassion,  and  “  the  invisible  head 
or  ruler  of  the  present  Buddhist  church,”  as  Christ  is  in 
Catholic  countries  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  goddesses  is  in  truth  extraordinary,  and 
the  more  interesting  from  the  independent  origin  of  each 
form  of  worship,  and  their  common  witness  to  the  law  that 
when  humanity  is  incapable  of  ascending  to  religion,  reli¬ 
gion  must  needs  descend  to  humanity.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  the  Buddhist  pantheon  is  as  full  as  the  Catholic  of 
saints  virtually  deified,  and,  in  spite  of  all  Buddha’s 
homilies  on  the  inefficacy  of  prayer,  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  priests  derive  abundant  gain  from  the  reci-  ^ 
tation  of  Sanscrit  incantations  humorously  ascribed  to 
Buddha  himself.  These  corruptions — chiefly,  however, 
confined  to  Northern  Buddhism — Mr  Eitel  apparently 
regards  as  developments  in  the  right  direction.  This  may 
not  be  illogical  from  his  point  of  view,  but  it  certainly 
seems  inconsistent  to  claim  an  opening  for  Christianity  on 
the  score  of  its  adaptation  to  wants  which,  'on  his  own 
showing,  the  Northern  Buddhists  at  least  have  effectually 
supplied  for  themselves.  The  Chinese  must  be  the  very 
Sybarites  of  superetition  if  they  crave  anything  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  Avalokiteshvara  (in  Chinese,  Kwanyin),  “the 
goddess  that  has  a  thousand  arms  and  a  thousand  eyes,  and 
a  merciful  heart,”  and  possesses  the  additional  advantage 
of  having  never  existed  at  all,  and,  consequently,  enjoying 
j  perfect  immunity  from  the  impertinences  of  historical 
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criticism.  What  Cuddhism  really  requires  is  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  its  pessimistic  groundwork;  the  substitution, 
without  injury  to  its  admirable  morality,  of  sane  and  cheer¬ 
ful  views  of  life  for  its  paralysing  dogma  of  the  essential 
misery  of  human  existence.  Such  a  revolution  is  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  than 
by  the  promulgation  of  another  creed  theoretically  based  on 
the  self-same  irptarov  \pevbot. 

It  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  benefit  which  China  would 
derive  from  .an  accurate  acquaintance  with  natural  laws 
than  to  frame  any  intelligible  conception  of  Feng- Shut,  the  | 
strange  system  which  supplies  the  place  of  such  knowledge 
at  present.  We  feel  almost  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Chinese  definition  that  Feng-Shui  (wind  and  water)  “  is 
so  called  because  it  is  a  thing  like  wind,  which  you 
cannot  comprehend,  and  like  water,  which  you  cannot 
grasp.”  On  minute  scrutiny,  however,  certain  underlying 
propositions  may  be  discovered,  involving  great  truths  and 
great  errors.  The  groundwork  of  the  whole  system  is 
the  observation  of  a  perpetual  action  and  reaction  in 
nature — in  Chinese  phraseology,  the  male  and  female 
principle.  This  has,  at  least,  conducted  Chinese  sages  to  the 
perception  of  the  unity  and  interdependence  of  all  national 
phenomena — “  they  see,”  says  Mr  Eitel, ‘^a  golden  chain 
of  spiritual  life  running  through  every  form  of  existence 
and  binding  together  as  in  one  living  body  everything  that 
subsists  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  below.”  But  this  truth 
is  with  them  a  mere  hypothesis,  not  a  generalisation  from 
observed  facts.  Experimental  philosophy  is  unknown  in 
China.  “  They  invented  no  instruments  to  aid  them  in  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  never  took  to 
hunting  beetles  and  stuffing  birds,  they  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  dissecting  animal  bodies,  nor  did  they  chemically 
analyse  inorganic  substances,  but  with  very  little  actual 
knowledge  of  nature  they  evolved  a  whole  system  of 
natural  science  from  their  own  inner  consciousness,  and 
expanded  it  according  to  the  dogmatic  formulae  of  ancient 
tradition.”  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
operations  of  the  human  intellect  that  the  system  thus 
originated  should  be  in  principle  the  fac-simile  of  the  most 
famous  theory  ever  elaborated  by  poetic  fancy  and  meta¬ 
physical  acuteness  without  any  check  from  the  experimental 
interrogation  of  Nature.  It  is  the  precise  counterpart  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas.  **  Everything  that  exists  on  earth 
is  but  the  transient  form  of  appearance  of  some  celestial 
agency.  Everything  terrestrial  has  its  prototype,  its  primor¬ 
dial  cause,  its  ruling  agency  in  heaven.”  Upon  this  principle 
of  correspondence  is  grounded  a  most  curious  and  elaborate 
system  of  natural  philosophy,  universally  referred  to  by 
the  Chinese  for  the  regulation  of  their  secular  affairs ;  but 
for  an  account  of  which  we  must  remit  the  curious  reader 
to  Mr  Eitel’s  pages.  We  may  state,  however,  that  he  does 
not  “attribute  any  credence  to  the  story  of  Foo-he 
observing  a  dragon-horse '  coming  out  of  the  river,  bearing 
on  its  back  the  geometrical  delineations  of  the  great  scheme 
of  heaven  and  earth,  in  diagrams  and  circles  formed  by  the 
curling  of  the  hairs but  rather  considers  the  system  of 
Feng-Shui  to  have  been  elaborated  by  the  eminent  philo¬ 
sopher  Choo-he  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  It  should 
further  be  noted  that  it  has  become  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  one  indelible  religious  conviction  of  the  Chinese 
mind,  the  duty  of  the  veneration  of  ancestors,  itself  a 
vestige  of  a  social  condition  anterior  to  the  earliest  dawn 
of  civilisation  in  the  country.  This  idea,  in  itself  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  truly  human,  has  degenerated  into  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  departed  spirits  to  benefit  or  injure;  and  this 
fetichism,  combined  witb  the  pedantry  of  the  Feng-Shui 
philosophy,  holds  the  national  mind  in  fetters  which  must 
absolutely  be  broken  by  European  agency,  however  dis¬ 
tasteful  such  an  issue  may  be  to  those  who  regard  the 
vigorous  individualism  of  Western  society  as  moral  and 
intellectual  lawlessness.  As  Mr  Eitel  observes : — 

'  The  only  agent  likely  to  overthrow  the  almost  universal  reign 
of  Feng-Shui  in  China  !  conceive  to  be  the  spread  of  sound  views 
of  natural  science,  the  distribution  of  useful  knowledge  in  China. 
There  is  one  truth  in  Feng-Shui  on  which  both  this  Chinese 
system  of  natural  science  and  our  Western  views  of  physics  are 
based.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  uniformity  and  universality  of 
the  operation  of  natural  laws.  There  is  one  great  defect  in' 
Feng-Shui,  which  our  Western  physicists  have  happily  long  ago 
discarded.  This  is  the  neglect  of  an  experimental  but,  at  the 


same  time,  critical  survey  of  nature  in  all  its  details.  Let  this 
aefect  be  supplied  by  a  full  and  popular  exposition  of  the  uni- 
tormity  and  the  universality  of  the  laws  of  nature  .  .  .  and  the 
issue  cannot  be  doubtful. 

This  is  excellent.  We  only  hope  that  Mr  Eitel  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  apply  his  principle  to  systems  nearer  home,  and  to 
consent  that  these  too  should  stand  or  fall  by  their  con¬ 
formity  or  repugnance  to  the  laws  of  nature.  O. 


CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE. 

CJiarhs  Baudelaire  :  (Euvres  Completes.  Paris :  Michel  L^vv 
Frires.  ^ 

While  there  remains  a  living  and  active  generation  that 
knew  and  has  portrayed  him,  Charles  Baudelaire  may  be 
painted  “  in  his  dressing-grown  ”  with  some  accuracy. 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment 
on  his  genius.  Peculiar  circumstances  hinder  the  critic 
in  the  case  of  the  poet  of  ‘  Fleurs  du  Mai.’  Our  minds  are 
full  of  stories  of  his  life,  of  voluntary,  cultivated  eccen¬ 
tricities  recounted  in  the  literary  gossip  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  was  famous  as  a  psychological  monstrosity  long 
before  the  appearance  of  his  first  poem  ;  he  had  a  school 
before  he  had  a  public, — disciples  worshipped  ere  readers 
read.  He  was  the  central  figure — the  were-wolf,  the 
ghoul,  the  vampire,  the  Satanas  of  a  veritable  legend  ;  and, 
as  usual,  the  legend  obscures  the  history.  His  personal 
originality— originality  of  temperament  as  well  as  of  Intel* 
lect — overshadows,  in  the  sight  of  most  readers,  his  real 
literary  worth.  And  until  this  issue  of  his  disconnected 
essays,  his  fitful  boutades,  all  the  occasional  pieces  he  gave 
to  journalism  and  serial  literature,  in  intervals  of  syste* 
matic  idleness  and  poco  cnrante  languor,— such  an  estimate 
was  perfectly  natural.  His  more  scholarly  pages  were  for¬ 
gotten,  entombed  with  defunct  newspapers ;  and  the  great 
literary  scandal  of  1857-58— the  ‘  Fleurs  du  Mai’ — was 
anything  but  calculated  to  present  the  Baudelaire  of  cafe 
\  gossip  and  Bohemian  anecdotes  in  a  graver,  more  subdued 
light.  For  the  first  time  the  present  collection  exhibits  as 
a  whole  the  poet’s  claims  to  a  reputation  other  than  that 
of  a  dreamer  of  nightmares  and  sworn  professor  of  alarming 
paradox. 

If  it  be  permissible  to  connect  Baudelaire’s  name  with 
any  species  of  pedagogic  pretensions,  we  may  say  that 
he  frames  the  code  of  his  school  in  many  passages  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  asserting  his  title  formally  as  the 
“  renovator  of  romanticism,”  as  one  of  the  influences  that 
will  tell  the  most  on  the  spirit  of  French  literature. 
Few  students  of  the  Pamassien  manifestations  of  De 
Goncourt’s  works,  and  those  of  Flaubert  and  Emile 
Zola,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  this  influence  is  real, 
and  great,  and  growing.  The  renovators  regard  the  early 
Romantiques  as  ingenuous  humanitarians.  They  are 
Nihilists,  politically  and  socially,  professors  of  a  hard,  lofty 
scepticism  that  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
small  sentimental  heresy  of  De  Musset  and  Beranger — 

“  light  half-believers  in  casual  creeds.”  A  curious  species 
of  fatalism,  half  mystic,  half  mocking  and  modern,  led 
Baudelaire  to  survey  the  mighty  social  and  political  move-  . 
ments  of  his  epoch  distantly  and  contemptuously,  as  the 
vain  march  of  insects  against  the  irreparable.  A  politician 
irked  and  offended  him,  as  a  man  who  dealt  daily  with 
petty  details,  whose  means  were  material,  whose  ideas  could 
be  translated  into  facts.  In  his  essays  on  ‘  The  Salon  of 
1846 ’he  wrote: — “Have  you  ever  felt,  you.  whom  the 
curiosity  of  a  lounger  has  often  led  into  the  midst  of  a 
street  riot,  the  joy  I  feel  to  see  a  guardian  of  the  puWic 
slumbers— policeman  or  municipal  guard— beat  in  a  Re¬ 
publican’s’ skull  ?  And  have  you  said  in  your  heart,  as 
I  in  mine : — ‘  Strike,  strike  a  little  harder,  strike  again, 
municipal  of  my  soul !  for  in  this  moment  I  adore  and 
hold  thee  akin  to  Jupiter,  the  great  justiciary.  The  man 
whom  thou  strikest  is  the  foe  of  roses  and  perfumes ;  a 
fanatic  lover  of  the  useful;  an  enemy  of  Watteau;  an  enemy 
of  Raphael ;  a  hater  of  luxury,  art,  and  letter ;  a  s^o^n 
iconoclast — headsman  of  Venus  and  Apollo.  He  will  no 
work  humbly  and  anonymously  at  the  public  roses  and 
perfumes.  He  will  be  free,  the  dunce,  and  he  is  incapable 
of  fabricating  one  new  flower,  one  new  scent.  Beat,  beat 
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in  religiously  the  omoplates  of  the  anarchist !  ”  This 
exaggeration  is  one  of  the  canons  of  Baudelaire  s  art. 
There  is  a  voluntary  forcing  of  contrasts,  a  systematic 
intensifying  of  colours,  visible  chiefly  in  the  one  volume  of 
verse  before  us,  but  more  or  less  in  all  his  purely  imagina¬ 
tive  work.  The  force,  the  fascination  of  his  verse  lies  in 
this.  A  world  is  evolved  of  murderous  fertility,  of  veno¬ 
mous  vegetation,  a  world  of  trees  that  breed  poisonous 
gums,  whose  shadows  produce  fever  and  delirium.  It  is  a 
hothouse  forcing  all  the  distortions,  the  excrescences,  the 
diseases,  the  monstrosities  of  vegetable  corruption — a 
Satanic  Eden,  where  pleasure  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
death.  This  is  the  plastic  conception  of  ‘  Fleurs  du  Mai.’ 
Its  spiritual  lessons  are  hard  to  characterise.  We  light  on 
manifold  audacities  of  art  and  idea,  dark  hallucinations, 
formidable  beauties,  like  those  of  the  poet’s  ‘  Ideal :  ’ — 

Grande  Nuit,  fille  de  Michel  Angc, 

Qui  dors  paisiblement  dans  une  pose  etrange, 

Tcs  appas  fa^onne's  aux  bouches  des  Titans ! — 

but  everywhere  desperate,  irremediable  sadness,  a  sadness 
which  justifies  and  absolves  the  poet.  No  rehabilitation 
is  attempted,  no  moral  deduced.  He  has  been  farther 
into  Hell  than  the  sorry  sinners  whose  Ninth  Circle  was 
Marguerite  Gauthier’s  boudoir  ;  and  in  his  turn  he  pictures 
the  descent,  the  gibbet  he  found  at  Cythera,  his  eclogue  on 
wayside  carrion,  the  chambers  of  murdered  courtiers,  and 
the  roulette  table  of  the  damned.  He  neither  analyses  nor 
complains ;  he  is  simply  sad,  and  without  hope. 

But  the  ‘  Fleurs  du  Mai  ’  are  matters  of  familiar  literary 
history.  The  novel  aspect  of  Baudelaire’s  genius  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  two  last  volumes  of  his  complete  works : 
‘Curiosites  Esthetiques’  and  ‘L’Art  Eomantique.’  The 
‘Curiosites  Esthetiques’  are  mostly  criticisms  on  bygone 
Salons.  The  writer’s  sympathies  in  painting  were  for 
Decamps,  Delacroix,  Deveria ;  from  which  leanings  we  may 
guess  his  appreciation  of  Hugo,  Gautier,  and  Sainte  Beuve. 
But  his  renovated  romanticism  “consists  in  the  manner  of 
feeling,  in  the  intensity  of  sensation,”  and  he  delcares 
Delacroix  to  be  ndore  modern,  a  greater  type  of  the  renais¬ 
sance  than  Victor  Hugo,  being  more  spontaneous  and  irre¬ 
sponsible.  “  Victor  Hugo  is  more  ingenious  than  inventive, 
more  of  a  correct  worker  than  a  creator.  All  his  pictures, 
lyric  and  dramatic,  exhibit  an  uniform  system  of  lines  and 
contrasts.  With  him  even  eccentricity  takes  symmetrical 
forms.  He  is  familiar  with  and  employs  judiciously  all  the 
tones  of  rhyme,  all  the  resources  of  antithesis,  all  the  trick¬ 
eries  of  apposition.  He  is  the  master  of  an  era  of  deca¬ 
dence,  or  at  least  transition,  who  is  admirably  and  curiously 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  his  tools.”  And  to  this  he  opposes 
Delacroix’s  great  quality  : — “  La  science  modeste  laissant 
le  beau  cote  au  temperament.”  Here  is  the  keynote  of  his 
creed.  The  acquired — habit,  experience,  science — is  suflS- 
cient  for  the  Institute  ;  it  is  the  temperament  that  forms  the 
artist— a  matter  of  climatic  influences,  a  matter  of  diet  even. 
Northern  races  are  colourists,  romantiques ;  the  southern 
are  realists,  materialists,  or  “  naturalists ;  ”  to  use  the  new 
definition  of  Emile  Zola’s  school.  And  Charles  Baudelaire 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  an  oculist  shall  be  able  to 
assign  his  place  to  a  painter  on  examination  of  his  eye ; 
when  the  globules  of  the  blood  and  the  phosphoros  of  the 
brain  shall  enter  for  much  into  our  estimation  of  intellectual 
workers.  He  is  consistent.  He  writes  of  Vernet :  “  I  hate 
the  man,”  and  cites  against  Ary  Schoeffer  Proudhon’s 
judgment  on  the  Neo-Christian  of  Owerbeck’s  school,  the 
sentimental  Girondin  of  art.  And  giving  to  each  painter 
his  public,  he  says :  “  Delacroix  has  for  him  the  painters 
and  the  poets ;  Decamps,  painters  only  ;  M.  Horace  Vernet 
the  garrison  towns ;  et  M.  Ary  Schoeffer  les  femmes  esthe¬ 
tiques  qui  se  vengent  de  leurs  fleurs  blanches  en  faisant 
de  la  musique  religieuse  \  ” 

‘  L’Art  Eomantique  ’  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Eomantique  movement,  on  the  types  it 
created  and  the  method  it  laid  down.  For  Theophile 
Gautier,  Baudelaire  professed  a  limitless  admiration.  The 
purely  artistic  temperament  of  the  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin  ’  was  akin  to  his  own ;  and  yet  besides  an 
eulogium  on  the  great  professor  of  ‘  I’Art  pour  I’Art,’  we 
find  a  gracious  and  kindly  analysis  of  Pierre  Dupont,  the 
socialist  song  writer  of  1848.  Baudelaire’s  sympathies 


were,  artistically,  wide  and  warm.  The  chief  of  the 
Satanic  materialistic  school  admired  Boileau !  Thus 
setting  apart  their  political  purpose,  he  judged  Dupont’s 
songs  as  no  French  writer  has  judged  them,  save  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Dupont’s  compositions  are  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  Beranger,  that  they  are  poems  as  well  as  chansons  ;  and 
express  a  more  logical  creed,  convey  a  better  lesson,  than 
most  of  the  ‘  Eoi  d’Yvetot,’  *  Lisette,’  and  ‘  Babette  ’  of  the 
famous  repertoire.  The  vinous  vagueness,  the  barrack-room 
claptrap  of  Wellington’s  satirist,  is  unparalleled  in  Dupont’e 
work.  There  is  a  threat,  a  satire,  a  sneer  in  every  one  0/ 
Beranger’s  most  jovial  drinking  songs,  most  Utopian 
dreams.  His  cry  for  peace  implies  war  : — 

Peuples,  formez  une  Sainte- Alliance ! 
while  Dupont’s  gentle  prediction  says  : — 

Le  lilaive  brisera  le  glaive, 

Et  du  combat  naitra  I’Amour.’* 

His  appreciation  of  such  lines  is  one  of  the  novel  'features 
of  Baudelaire’s  genius.  The  hater  of  ‘I’Ecole  du  Bon 
Sens,’  of  ‘  Notary  Heroes,’  of  regular  mathematical 
morality — the  school  of  two  and  two  make  four, — has  him¬ 
self  the  quiet,  keen,  good  sense  of  an  Emile  Augier.  On 
Hegesippe  Moreau — the  very  antithesis  of  his  own  nature 
— his  verdict  is  just  and  liberal.  Somewhat  lost  in  curious 
sarcasm  and  raillery,  he  frames  a  code  for  the  guidance  of 
young  writers,  divided  into  such  categories  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — On  Salaries,”  “  On  Sympathies  and  Antipathies,” 
“On  Daily  Labour  and  Inspiration,”  “  On  Poetry,”  “On 
Creditors,”  &c.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  no  guide-book  to 
Parnassus.  Baudelaire  does  not  deal  with  the  mechanism 
of  his  art,  but  explains  “I’Art  de  Parvenir  ”  from  a  poet’s 
point  of  view.  In  one  of  these  precepts  he  warns  the 
young  artist  against  “  too  much  art,”  against  the  satura¬ 
tion  of  a  personality  by  a  profession.  The  warning  might' 
have  applied  to  Baudelaire  himself.  His  malady,  the 
malady  that  produced  ‘  Fleurs  du  Mai,’  was  a  surfeit  of  art. 
He  called  himself  “ le  parfait  comedien*'  and  was  right. 
His  entrances  and  exits  were  so  studied  and  prepared  that 
he  could  scarcely  move' without  a  cue  occurring  in  the  drama 
of  his  life.  Art  absorbed  him,  and  humanity  was  forgotten, 
as  it  is  by  the  school  he  has  created.  The  immoderate 
worship  of  form  results  fatally  in  such  monstrous  disorders 
and  distortions.  Intent  on  the  fierce  passion  of  the* 
beautiful,  the  grotesque,  the  simply  pretty  or  vaguely 
picturesque — for  there  are  many  degrees — the  school 
has  lost  all  human  interests.  The  excessive  specialisation 
of  one  faculty  results  in  general  atrophy.  By  denying  this, 
Baudelaire  confesses  as  much  ;  the  school  which  accepts  as* 
sole  models  ‘  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  ’  and  ‘  Fleurs  du 
Mai,’  condemns  itself.’  E.  J. 


BEOME’S  PLxiYS. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Richard  Rrome.  Containing  Fifteen 

Comedies;  now  first  collected.  In  Three  Volumes.*  John 

Pearson. 

Complaint  has  been  made  against  Mr  Pearson  for  in¬ 
cluding  in  his  series  of  verbatim  reprints  of  old  plays  so 
many  that  are  hardly  fit  for  drawing-room  reading ;  and 
perhaps  he  has  not  made  a  wise  choice  in  issuing  all  the 
extant  works  of  Dick  Brome.  Some  of  Brome’s  comedies 
are  not  only  worth  preserving,  but  worth  studying.  They 
continue  with  no  mean  skill  the  satire  of  contemporary 
follies  in  which  Ben  Jonson  excelled,  and  if  Dick’s  satire  is 
not  so  earnest  as  Ben’s  it  is  lighter.  Their  literary  merits, 
however’  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  great ;  and  some  of 
them  are  merely  coarse.  Coarse  plays  are,  of  course,  as 
valuable  as  refined  ones,  perhaps  even  more  so,  when  they 
reflect  without  too  much  exaggeration  the  vices  and 
absurdities  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  written’;  but 
there  is  almost  a  monotony  of  coarseness  in  most  of  Brome’s- 
productions,  and  when  two  or  three  of  them  are  read  the 
student  of  social  history  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  rest. 
Instead  of  the  complete  collection  before  us,  therefore,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  have  five  or  six  of  the  fifteen  in 
a  single  volume,  ’especially  as  the  other  two  volumes  could 
easily  have  been  filled  by  Mr  Pearson  with  plays  by  other 
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writere  quite  as  little  known,  and  quite  as  well  worth 
knowing,  by  the  general  public. 

Brome  is  a  playwright  from  whose  writings  merely  a  selec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  all  the  more  sufficient,  seeing  that, 
apart  from  his  plays,  he  has  no  place  in  literary  history. 
Nearly  all  we  know  about  him  is  that  his  plays  were  very 
popular  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  he  was  alive 
in  1641  and  dead  in  1653,  and  that  to  his  just  published 
play,  “The  Northern  Lasse,”  in  1632,  Ben  Jonson  prefixed 
some  commendatory  verses,  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
Brome  was  the  amanuensis  as  well  as  the  disciple  of 
the  great  satirist  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  In  them  we 
read : — 


I  had  you  for  a  servant  once,  Dick  Brome, 

And  you  performed  a  servant's  faithful  parts  ; 

Now  you  are  got  into  a  nearer  room 
Of  fellowship,  professing  my  old' arts; 

And  jou  do  doe  them  well,  with  good  applause, 

Which  you  have  justly  gained  from  the  stage 
By  observation  of  those  comic  lawes. 

Which  I,  your  master,  first  did  teach  the  age. 

The  play  that  was  introduced  in  that  lordly  way  is  a  fair, 
if  not  a  favourable,  specimen  of  Brome’s  method  and  spirit 
as  a  playwright.  Its  heroine  is  a  country  lass,  “  honest 
and  modest,  though  she  speak  broad,”  who,  coming  up  to 
London,  straightway  falls  in  love  with  the  hero  of  the  play, 
but  is  mistaken  for  a  young  woman  bearing  the  same  name 
but  much  less  “  honest  and  modest,”  and  is,  therefore,  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  indignities  and  afflictions  before  she  can 
attain  the  happiness  she  seeks.  In  the  meanwhile,  our  hero 
pays  court  to,  and  almost  marries,  a  very  wide-awake  city 
widow,  whose  ideas  about  marriage  and  wifely  functions  are 
thus  expressed : — 

To  have  the  whole  sway  of  the  house  and  all  domestical  affairs, 
as  of  accounts  of  household  charges,  placing  and  displacing  of  all 
servants  in  general ;  to  have  her  liberty  to  go  on  all  my  visits  and, 
though  my  knight’s  occasions  be  never  so  urgent,  and  mine  of  no 
moment,  yet  to  take  from  him  the  command  of  his  coach  ;  to  be 
in  special  free  with  his  best  trusted  servant, — nor  to  let  one  live 
with  him  that  will  not  bewray  all  his  counsels  to  me  ;  to  study  and 
practise  the  art  of  jealousy  ;  to  feign  anger,  melancholy,  or  sick¬ 
ness  to  the  life  ;  these  are  the  arts  that  women  must  be  well  prac¬ 
tised  in  ere  they  can  attain  to  wisdom,  and  ought  to  be  the  only 
study  of  a  widow  from  the  death  of  her  first  husband  to  the 
second  ;  from  the  second  to  the  third,  matters  of  deeper  moment ; 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth,  deeper  yet ;  and  so  proportionately 
to  the  seventh,  if  she  be  so  long  blest  with  life.  Besides,  in  all, 
to  be  singular  in  our  will ;  to  reign,  govern,  ordain  laws  and  break 
’em,  make  quarrels  and  maintain  ’em  ;  profess  truths,  devise  false¬ 
hoods,  protest  obedience,  but  study  nothing  more  than  to  make 
our  husbands  so,  control,  controvert,  contradict,  and  be  contrary 
to  all  conformity :  to  which  end  we  must  be  sure  to  be  armed  I 
always  with  prick  and  praise  of  the  deceased,  and  carry  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  our  goods  and  the  gross  sum  of  our  dowry  perpetually  in 
our  mouths.  Then  does  a  husband  tickle  the  spleen  of  a  husband, 
when  she  can  anger  him,  to  please  him  ;  chide  him,  to  kiss  him  ; 
mad  him,  to  humble  him ;  make  him  stiff-necked,  to  supple  him, 
and  hard-necked,  to  break  him  ;  to  set  him  up  and  take  him  down, 
and  up  again,  and  down  again,  when  and  as  often  as  we  list. 

Another  of  Brome’s  better  plays,  perhaps  the  best,  is 
“A  Jovial  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars,”  in  which  two 
young  ladies  persuade  two  young  gentlemen,  who  are 
courting  them,  to  go  with  them  in  disguise  and  make  trial 
of  a  beggar’s  life.  Of  course  they  have  many  strange 
adventures,  and  run  great  risk  of  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the 
gallants  from  whom  they  solicit  alms,  and  from  whom  they 
cannot  or  will  not  hide  their  pretty  faces.  That  is  just  the 
sort  of  plot  in  which  Brome  delighted,  as  it  afforded  him 

I  ..  p  •  i  _• .1 _ _ 


And  this  for  the  destroying  of  mice ;  they’re  good 
And  grounded  on  great  reason.  As  for  yours, 

For  putting  down  the  infinite  use  of  jacks 
(Whereby  the  education  of  young  children. 

In  turning  spits,  is  greatly  hindered). 

It  may  be  looked  into  ;  and  yours  against 
The  multiplicity  of  pocket-watches 
(Whereby  much  neighbourly  familiarity, 

By  asking,  What  d’  ye  guess  it  is  o’clock  ? 

Is  los^  when  every  funny  clerk  can  carry 

The  time  o’  th’  day  in ’s  breeches),  this,  and  these 

Hereafter  may  be  looked  into.  For  present, 

This,  for  the  increase  of  wool, — that  is  to  say. 

By  flaying  of  live  horses,  and  new  covering  them 
With  sheep-skins — I  do  like  exceedingly ; 

And  this,  for  keeping  tame  owls  in  cities 
To  kill  up  rats  and  mice,  whereby  all  cats 
May  be  destroyed,  as  an  especial  means 
To  prevent  witch*  craft  and  contagion. 


The  extracts  we  have  made  will  serve  to  show  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  something  besides  humour, 
in  Brome’s  comedies,  but  of  this  sufficient  illustration  might 
have  been  given  without  reprinting  such  plays — amusing 
though  they  are,  in  their  own  way — as  “The  Sparagus 
Garden,”  and  “  The  English  Moor,  or  the  Mock  Marriage.” 

R. 


NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Education  of  Man.  By  a  Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Bar. 
Charles  Griffin  and  Co. 


It  will  be  within  the  memory  of  most  readers  that  the 
Erewhonians  held  peculiar  notions  as  to  “  the  world  of  the 
unborn.”  That  eccentric  people  thought  that  souls  could 
not  die  unless  they  were  born  :  and  that  they  could  not  be 
born  unless  restless  desire  for  change  drove  them  to  elect  of 
their  own  free  will  so  to  be.  If,  therefore,  they  so  willed 
it,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  if  their  lot  was  cast  in 
misery.  They  might  have  remained  where  they  were,  and 
avoided  misery  and  death.  The  desire  to  show  that  the 
wretchedness  which  accompanies  human  life  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  perfectly  good  universal  order,  has  driven 
others  besides  the  Erewhonians  to  attempt  proof  that  man 
is  himself  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  can  befall  him. 
The  author  of  the  work  under  notice  has  evidently  felt  this 
I  desire  very  strongly ;  and,  not  being  content  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  derivation  of  sin  from  the  offence  of  Adam,  has  con¬ 
structed  a  theory  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  He  holds  that 
man  rather  contains,  than  is,  an  immortal  being.  The 
mind,  comprising  the  intellect  and  affections,  is  a  function 
of  the  body,  and  like  it  is  mortal.  The  soul,  however^ 
which  lies  passively  within  both,  “  like  a  jewel  in  a  casket,” 
is  undying,  and  without  origin.  “  Sin  is  inherent  in  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  man,  and  not  in  the  flesh.”  Human 
spirits  are  sinful,  because  they  are  in  fact  fallen  angels ; 
spirits  who  have  rebelled  and  been  condemned ;  not  hope¬ 
lessly,  like  the  devil,  but.  to  a  punishment  which  is  to 
lead  them  through  an  education  afforded  by  several 
worlds  and  states  of  existence  to  final  restoration.  It 
is  supposed  by  the  author  that  man  the  animal  was 
developed  as  were  other  creatures,  finally  becoming  a 
more  or  less  intelligent  brute.  Into  one  of  such  men 
God  breathed  a  living  soul,  i.e.,  a  fallen  angel ;  and 
the  progeny  of  Adam  became  soul-inhabited  men,  . 
capable  of  being  saved  at  once  if  they  accepted  •  sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ.  Those  that  require  further 
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opportunity  for  introducing  the  indecencies  in  which  he  yafion  through  ns  .  ose  a 

reyelled,  aa  well  03  for  exposing  the  social  abuses  of  which  he  information  will  revive  i ,  ^r  f  P  t  *  ®  d* 

desired  to  make  merry.  Thf  latter  object  was  especially  Those  who  reject  Christianity  will  be  tormented  in  the 

well  served  by  another  amusing  play,  “4eAntipod<’ in  Sun.  or  e  sewhere.  until  in  Xi.InTbiecLn  to 

which  contemporary  follies  are  ridiculed  by  describing  a  chance  will  be  offered  to  .  1 

state  of  affairVon  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  which  Auu'-y  f'^kly  stated  by  its  author,  namely,  that 
everything  is  topsy-turvy,  where  wives  are  masters  of  their  being  to  be  save  or  amne  is  no  e  a  , 

husLds,  servante  bully  their  employers,  children  direct  but  an  alien  spirit,  3’’ 

their  parents,  and  so  on.  In  one  scene  the  playwright  “there  is  a  totally  distinct  jX*: 

mocks  at  the  habit,  very  prevalent  in  his  day  and  before,  *bich  thinks,  wi  s,  ee  ,  j  ,  , 

as  they  were  called,  for  which  patents  were  obtained  from  and  feels  no  mor  ,  body-that 


the  Crown,  and  Court  influence  was  used  to  force  them  into 
favour  with  ignorant  people.  A  statesman  says  to  some  of 
these  adventurers : — 


Your  projects  are  all  good  ;  I  like  them  well, 
Especially  these  two, — this  for  the  increase  of  wool. 


and  feels  no  more ;  it  is  the  soul  which  survives  and  be¬ 
comes  sensitive.”  Why,  then,  should  not  the  body  that 

jg  ^0 _ say,  “  The  soul  may  work  out  its  own  salvation  \ 

it  is  no  concern  of  ours  ”  ?  The  author  sees  no  answer  to 
this  objection,  but  holds  his  theory  none  the  less,  after  the 
manner  of  theorists  of  this  sort.  This  theory  has  advan- 
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tages  over  that  popularly  held.  It  accounts,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  author,  for  the  massacres  ordered  by  God 
and  his  prophets,  for  the  slaughtered  people  were  suffering 
for  their  rebellion  committed  when  they  were  angels. 
Again,  it  does  not  condemn  the  majority  of  men  to  endless 
torment.  We  should  be  very  happy  to  give  it  further  con¬ 
sideration,  did  it  rest  upon  any  evidence  other  than  the 
fact  that  the  author's  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being  makes  such  a  theory  a  probable  one  to  him.  As  it 
is,  wo  regard  this  book  as  curious,  because  it  shows  how  the 
struggle  to  hold  as  much  as  possible  of  the  untenable  will 
twist  an  honest  and  intelligent  mind.  Here  we  find  that 
a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  sift  evidence  and  to  think  for 
himself  accepts  unhesitatingly  the  historical  personality  of 
Adam  and  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception  of  those  concerning  the  diabolic  serpent  and  the 
vocal  ass  (at  least  it  would  appear  so  from  his  expressly 
excepting  those  two  from  his  credence) ;  that  he  has 
scarcely  any  notion  of  Biblical  criticism  to  fit  himself  for 
the  self-imposed  task,  and  elects  to  dwell  in  clouds  of  his 
own  compelling.  We  can  only  regard  this  book  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  evil  result  of  early  unintelligent  training  in 
religious  matters.  M.  W.  M. 


THE  TELEORAPWS  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER. 

In  Strange  Company :  being  the  Experiences  of  a  Roving  Correspon¬ 
dent.  By  James  Greenwood,  “  The  Amateur  Casual.”  Henry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr  Greenwood  has  done  some  good  work  in  his  time ;  it 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  revelations  of  the 
“  Amateur  Casual  ”  have  gone  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
England,  at  all  events,  not  a  few  guardians  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  most  laudable  dread  of  harbouring  angels 
of  the  special  commissioner  type  unawares.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  every  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  Mr  Greenwood 
passed  that  limit  when  he  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  “  on  the  rampage  ”  for  “  experiences.*' 
The  present  collection  of  articles  from  the  newspaper  in 
question  is  called  *  In  Strange  Company,*  and  the  fault 
wo  have  to  find  with  Mr  Greenwood  is  not  so  much  for 
hankering  after  “  strange  company  **  as  for  his  light¬ 
hearted  way  of  making  out  of  them  “copy**  such  as 
the  Daily  Telegraph  loves,  a  savoury  concoction  brimming 
over  with  Christianity  and  horrors.  We  do  not  profess 
to  have  read  more  than  a  majority  of  the  papers  of 
this  series ;  some  of  them  we  remember  when  they  were 
served  up  hot  and  smoking  to  nourish  a  “  largest  circulation 
in  the  world,**  others  we  peruse  now  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  brew  is  not  an  appetising  one,  for  it  often  smacks  of 
insincerity  and  seldom  of  any  higher  motive  than  that  of 
administering  to  the  circulation  aforesaid.  We  are  far 
from  passing  judgment  on  newspapers  for  inserting  such 
articles,  for  it  is  possible  to  write  them,  superficial  as  they 
necessarily  are,  with  a  dash  of  earnestness,  and  a  true 
sympathy  with  the  blank  side  of  human  nature,  that  is  at 
any  rate  better  than  inelegant  and  often  false  word-spinning. 
But  we  blame  Mr  Greenwood  for  publishing  a  promiscuous 
collection  of  articles  in  which  anything  like  a  hearty 
and  enduring  sympathy  is  so  largely  seasoned  from  tear¬ 
drawing  and  laughter-moving  sources  to  suit  the  market,  as 
to  become  nauseous  and  revolting,  and  in  which  instead  of 
chapters  in  the  history  of  human  life  we  have  mainly  an 
advertisement  of  Mr  James  Greenwood’s  roving  disposition, 
and  of  his  ingenuity  in  torturing  back  slums  for  literary 
material.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  real  revelations,  of  minor 
importance  indeed  compared  with  those  of  the  casual  ward, 
but  still  revelations,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  general 
impression  that  Mr  James  Greenwood  is  mainly  an  adept 
at  the  arts  of  “  tipping  ’*  and  “  winking,**  and  that  the 
power  of  making  capital  out  of  moral  and  physical  de¬ 
formity  is  one  he  has  cultivated  with  considerable  success. 

The  group  of  articles  on  the  work  of  City  Missions  is 
perhaps  the  best  worth  preserving,  as  doing  something  like 
justice  to  an  heroic  band  of  men  who  rarely  speak  in  their 
own  defence  in  a  way  that  is  appreciated  by  the  general 
public.  At  an  Auction  *  Knock-Out,*  *’  and  “The  Art 
and  Mysterj'  of  Song-Bird  Torture,’*  are  also  papers  point¬ 
ing  to  distinct  blots,  limbs  of  theft  and  cruelty  which  at 


present  flourish  on  the  tree  unthreatened.  On  the  other 
hand,  “  A  *  Sly  House  *  on  Sunday  **  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  commissioner’s  work  that  for  five  minutes  gratifies 
an  idle  curiosity,  and  then  becomes  for  ever  stale  and  un¬ 
profitable.  What,  again,  are  the  Chinamen  in  the  opium- 
shop  and  “  the  hideous  old  bedridden  man  of  money  who 
passes  months  abed  in  his  trousers,  living  on  raw  rum  and 
saveloys,*’  but  pictures  representing  and  meaning  nothing 
but  their  own  ugliness  ?  To  what  good  end  can  readers  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  put  the  portraits  of  certain  disgusting 
types  of  humanity  with  which  Mr  Greenwood  supplies 
them.  The  very  knowledge  that  a  man  devotes  himself  to 
the  task  of  seeing  these  things  and  writing  well  about  them, 
treating  them  as  nothing  but  grist  for  his  mill,  has  an 
evil  effect  on  the  reader,  who  gets  into  a  contented  way  of 
saying : — “  The  poor  are  always  with  us  ;  or  what  would 
*  our  special  commissioner  *  do  ?  ’* 

But  Mr  Greenwood  is  able  to  point  to  one  good  result  of 
his  labours.  His  word  has  not,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
returned  to  him  void,  and  he  draws  attention  to  this  with 
considerable  gusto.  In  his  report  of  a  Newgate-flogging, 
Mr  Greenwood  spoke  deprecatingly  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  “  cat  *’  then  in  use,  of  the  feebleness  of  Calcraft’s  arm. 
To  this  article — the  most  repulsive  in  the  collection — he 
adds  the  following  note,  on  which  we  make  no  comment : — 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  the  above  facts  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  an 
inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  old  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things  at  once  amended.  The  next  gang  of  garotters  sentenced 
to  the  lash  found  a  very  different  reception  than  that  given  to 
Messrs  Regan  and  Co.  In  place  of  the  feeble  old  hangman,  there 
stood  two  stalwart  young  prison  warders,  and  the  “  cat”  was  one 
that  could  scratch  in  real  earnest. 

“  The  North  Devon  Savages  **  form  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mr  Greenwood’s  studies,  and  the  pictures  he  draws  of 
them  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  before  us.  They  differ  from 
the  savages  as  Mr  Blackmore  described  them  in  his  last 
novel,  though  he,  too,  visited  them  in  their  den.  “  You 
may,**  as  Mr  Greenwood  puts  it,  “  take  a  railway  ticket  at 
Waterloo  Station  at  noon,  and  arrive  **  in  Devonshire  “  in 
time  to  see  grandmama  savage  slinging  the  iron  pot  over 
the  fire-hole  to  brew  tea  for  the  evening  meal  ;**  and  yet, 
secure  on  a  patch  of  freehold  land,  the  savages  live  the 
lives  of  brutes. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  Mr  Green¬ 
wood  has  so  thoroughly  stamped  himself  with  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  a  special  commissioner  by  publishing  ‘  In  Strange 
Company.**  F.  C. 


SYMMETRY  IN  FORM  AND  LIFE. 

Symmetrical  Education :  On  the  Importance  of  Just  Proportion  in 
Mind  and  Body.  By  W.  Cave  Thomas.  Smith  and  Elder. 

Principles  of  Decorative  Design,  By  Christopher  Dresser,  Ph.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.  E.B.  S.,  &c.  Cassell. 

Adam  Smith's  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  division 
of  labour,  from  the  operations  at  a  pin  factory,  and  Mr 
Buskin’s  proposal  that  by  way  of  abolishing  steam  and  its 
evils,  canals  should  be  cut  from  town  to  town,  and  human 
beings  converted  into  canal  horses,  belong,  one  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,*and  the  other  to  the  field  of  projects  for 
social  amelioration.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  distinction, 
because  there  was  at  one  time  some  danger  of  Mr  Buskin’s 
idiosyncrasies  being  mistaken  for  the  deliverances  of  a 
political  economist,  whereby  the  science  might  have  been 
brought  into  considerable  disrepute.  But  besides  the  con¬ 
trast  between  political  economy  and  schemes  of  social 
amelioration,  wo  have  here  represented  two  directly  opposite 
lines  of  human  development,  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
special  culture  of  peculiar  natural  aptitudes,  and  the  other 
pointing  to  a  many-sided  education  for  the  simultaneous 
culture  of  all  aptitudes.  For  the  production  of  the 
maximum  number  of  pins  it  is  necessary  to  detail  batches 
of  workmen  to  special  stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  to 
keep  them  always  at  work  on  one  particular  process.  In 
the  conversion  of  men  into  draught-horses  on  the  other 
hand,  no  attempt  is  made  to  utilise  economically  the  sum 
of  human  powers  and  faculties,  the  employment  allotted 
being  not  the  one  by  which  most  will  be  added  to  the 
world’s  wealth,  but  one  in  which  man  is  unversed,  and  to 
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which,  he  is  more  or  less  unadapted ;  Mr  Huskin’s  general 
aim  being  to  obtain  the  equal  distribution  of  happiness  by 
depriving  man  of  tasks  in  which  his  fingers  and  brain  have 
attained  a  peculiar  cunning,  and  substituting  for  them 
others  in  which  all  the  faculties  are  simultaneously 
developed.  A  one-sided  and  many-sided  development  are 
two  distinct  goals  commending  themselves  to  distinct  classes 
of  men.  Generally  speaking,  the  worshipper  of  success  in 
any  form  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  first,  while  the 
man  of  artistic  temperament  prefers  the  second.  The 
object  of  the  one  is  individuality,  of  which  the  extreme 
form  is  eccentricity,  and  of  the  other  uniform  excellence ; 
of  which,  individuality  may  degenerate  into  a  mere 
routine  eflBciency  in  certain  directions,  coupled  with  abso¬ 
lute  inefficiency  in  others,  while  uniform  excellence  may 
become  uniform  dulness  and  mediocrity. 

Mr  Cave  Thomas  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  what  he 
calls  “  symmetrical  education,”  i.e.,  the  cultivation  of  all 
physical  and  mental  forces  alike  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
plan  by  which  an  existing  bias  or  aptitude  is  made  the  base 
of  special  development  in  one  direction.  We  cannot  say 
that  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  his  rather  involved  way  of 
stating  his  case,  which,  after  all,  is  a  very  simple  one ;  but 
the  issue  between  the  two  systems  is  a  very  clear  one. 
And  while  it  is  certain  that  if  it  lay  with  Mr  Thomas  to 
reconstruct  the  world,  he  would  do  so  on  the  principle  of 
general  excellence  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  so-called 
**  practical  ”  men  who  would  vote  for  special  aptitudes, 
there  is  also  a  more  immediate  interest  in  this  conflict  of 
opinions  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  educational  schemes 
of  the  present  day.  We  hardly  doubt  but  that  most  men 
admit,  at  least  theoretically,  that  the  best  education  is  both 
many-sided  and  one-sided  ;  some,  however,  favour  the  sole 
cultivation  of  natural  idiosyncrasies,  and  some,  like  Mr 
Thomas,  the  absolute  discouragement  of  these,  as  unhealthy 
excrescences  tending  to  disproportion  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
hearing  both  sides  that  the  due  proportion  of  sound  views 
can  be  adopted  from  each  and  carried  into  practice.  That 
many  parents,  schoolmasters,  and  self-educated  men  carry 
the  principle  of  strengthening  natural  aptitudes  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  extent,  must  be  universally  admitted.  In  this  way 
it  is  that  success  is  rarely  found  in  combination  with  broad 
views.  But  Mr  Thomas’s  theory,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
suppression  of  natural  aptitudes,  is  a  hazardous  one,  and 
one  that  we  should  like  to  see  more  fully  and  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  before  any  system  of  education  is  even  tentatively 
based  upon  it.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  has  been 
betrayed  into  a  little  exaggeration  in  this  respect  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  “  symmetrical  ”  development ;  and,  if  this 
is  the  case,  our  points  of  agreement  with  him  are  many. 
We  entirely  agree,  for  instance,  with  the  primary  “  Charta 
of  Education,”  as  Mr  Thomas  calls  it,  aivanged  under  six 
heads: — 1.  Self-government.  2.  The  Observing  Faculty. 
3.  The  Eetaining  Faculty,  or  Memory.  4.  The  Rational 
Faculty.  5.  The  Means  of  Communicating  Knowledge. 

6.  The  Physique.  That  due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
every  article  in  this  charta,  we  fully  admit ;  but  that  faci¬ 
lities  for  special  development  should  be  denied  appears  to 
us  wholly  unsound. 

We  have  taken  Mr  Dresser’s  ‘  Principles  of  Decorative 
Design  ’  as  an  instance  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  general 
education  in  one  special  branch  of  work.  Mr  Thomas 
would,  perhaps,  wish  everyone  to  be  to  some  extent  a 
designer,  but  in  communities  as  at  present  constituted  de¬ 
signing  is  the  profession  of  a  limited  number  of  men  who 
are  trained  to  the  work  and  niake  their  living  by  it.  A 
designer’s  workmanship,  his  choice  of  material,  form,  and 
colour  are  constantly  before  the  eye,  and  have  the  effect 
of  either  elevating  or  debasing  man’s  taste  at  every  turn. 
Hence  the  importance  of  a  good  general  education  to  a 
designer.  Mr  Dresser’s  is  not  a  perfect  manual  of  its  sort. 
It  is  more  suggestive  than  complete;  it  teaches  general 
principles  by  means  of  a  few  concrete  instances,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  inferred.  But  as  far  as  he  goes  in  his  task  Mr 
Dresser  is  sound ;  and  we  learn  above  all  from  his  book 
how  every  line,  form,  and  colour,  suggests  something  more 
than  the  mere  image  reflected  on  the  retina,  and  how 
important  it  is  that  this  suggested  meaning  (which  must 
be  there  in  some  shape  or  other)  should  be  an  harmonious 


one.  There  are  few  professions  in  which  the  advantages 
of  a  good  general  education  are  so  manifestly  needed  as 
that  of  the  designer ;  but  his  is  only  a  strong  case  of  a 
great  general  truth,  which  cannot  be  too  clearly  or  too 
frequently  expounded.  p 


GABRIEL  DENVER. 


Gabriel  Denver,  By’ Oliver  Madox-Brown.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co. 


The  reviewer  of  a  novel  of  incident  is  the  victim  of  a 
dilemma  not  easily  escaped.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  book 
is  unfair  to  author  and  reader ;  to  refrain  from  telling  it  is 
to  suppress  himself.  In  general  the  self-denying  course  is 
the  best ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  a  romance  like 
‘Gabriel  Denver,’  so  phenomenal,  if  only  on  the. score  of 
the  author’s  youth  (wo  can  remember  no  parallel  to  it  in 
i  this  respect  except  ‘ Vathek ’  and  ‘Frankenstein’),  with 
a  mere  intimation  of  its  existence.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  forestalling  the  enjoyment  of  this  wild  and  powerful 
fiction  by  suggesting  the  analogy  between  it  and  ‘  Arthur 
Gordon  Pym,’  the  most  thrilling,  though  the  least  known 
of  Edgar  Poe’s  works.  A  striking  peculiarity  in  both  is 
the  limitation  alike  of  the  scope  and  the  stage  of  the  action. 
Although  the  incidents  in  each  are  numerous  and  varied, 
the  plot  is  of  the  simplest,  the  dramatis  personcB  of  the 
fewest,  and  the  scene  is  almost  throughout  restricted  to  the 
compass  of  a  ship  or  a  boat.  In  Poe’s  romance,  however, 
there  is  no  psychological  and  scarcely  any  human  interest ; 
in  Mr  Madox-Brown’s  the  narrative  merely  serves  as  a 
theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  the  intensest  passion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  vehemence  of  this  emotion  excludes  all 
nicety  of  mental  analysis,  all  fluctuation  or  collision  of 
motives.  The  three  personages,  in  one  point  of  view  full 
of  life  and  action,  in  another  are  drawn  with  the  austere 
simplicity  of  the  figures  upon  a  Greek  vase ;  they  are  incar¬ 
nate  love  and  hate,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
genius — entailing,  however,  sundry  inconveniences — to  con¬ 
centrate  this  frenzy  of  conflict  within  the  compass  of  a  tiny 
skiff  astray  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  ocean.  Few  situations 
in  modem  fiction  are  more  exciting — exciting  too,  with  a  wild 
poetry  infinitely  remote  from  the  merely  sensational — than 
the  voyage  of  Gabriel  Denver  and  Laura  Conway  with  the 
insane  fiend  who  thirsts  for  their  destruction.  The  inherent 
faults  of  the  situation  are,  on  the  one  hand,  its  monotony, 
which  after  a  while  becomes  oppressive,  in  spite  of  Mr 
Madox-Brown’s  inexhaustible  fertility  in  the  contrivance  of 
subordinate  incidents,  and  the  gorgeous  opulence  of  his 
palette ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  our 
moral  with  our  aesthetic  sympathies.  Here,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  hate  and  deformity  impress  the  imagination  more 
potently  than  their  contrasts.  The  task  of  creating  a  satis¬ 
factory  heroine  out  of  Laura  Conway  was,  indeed,  almost 
impracticable.  To  have  represented  her  as  a  vigorous,  self- 
helpful’  damsel,  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  her  terrible 
situation,  would  have  deprived  her  of  all  hold  upon  our 
sympathies,  unless,  indeed,  her  powers  had  been  exerted  for 
the  protection  of  some  weaker  vessel.  This  could  only  have 
been  her  lover,  and  all  gained  by  her  would  have  been  lost 
by  him.  As  it  is,  she  is  little  else  than  a  dead  weight  upon 
him  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
silent  but  unfavourable  contrast  of  her  fragility  with  the 
implacable  energy  of  her  horrible  foe,  upborne  by  an 
intensity  of  purpose  compared  to  which  the  ordinary 
principles  of  action  represented  by  the  other  characters 
appear  tame  and  childish.  The  true  protagonist  of  the 
story  is  neither  the  manly  Gabriel  nor  the  lovely  Laura, 
but  the  repulsive  Deborah  Mallinson. 

As  a  painter  of  the  multitudinous  aspects  of  sea  and  sky ; 
of  the  lurid  terrors  of  conflagration  on  the  lonely  deep  ;  of 
the  physical  agonies  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure ;  of 
the  dramatic  pantomime  of  gesture,  more  expressive  than 
any  articulate  speech,  Mr  Madox-Brown  may  vie  with  any 
living  English  novelist.  If  he  does  not  equal  Victor  Hugo, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  his  descriptions,  though  always 
highly  laboured,  and  rarely  suggestive  of  a  reserve  of  un- 
exerted  power,  never,  as  too  often  is  the  case  with  the  great 
French  writer,  offend  by  bad  taste  or  extravagance.  We 
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select  one  equally  eminent  for  breadth  and  finish,  for  splen¬ 
dour  and  subtlety  of  colouring : — 

In  the  mean  time,  casting  its  shadow  through  space,  the  great 
earth  spun  swiftly  on  its  course  in  the  eternal  flood  of  sunlight  it 
revolves  through  ;  and  on  the  side  which  came  nearest  the  sun, 
the  night  and  the  glimmering  moonlight  began  slowly  to  give  way 
before  dawn.  Gradually  a  kind  of  pale  reflection  of  daylight 
diffused  itself  over  the  sea,  and  where  the  conflicting  waves 
splashed,  their  tropical  flame  became  hardly  visible:  only  the 
bubbles  of  foam  created  here  and  there  looked  white  and  brilliant 
even  to  weirdness,  contrasted  with  the  grey  extent  of  water  they 
sprung  from.  The  deep  dark  colour,  where  the  sides  and  hollows 
of  the  deep  dark  waves  reflected  the  sky  above,  gave  an  almost 
immeasurable  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  on  which  the  old- 
fashioned  boat  could  be  seen  dimly  adrift.  Everywhere  this  pale 
and  colourless  ocean  extended,  dark  in  the  centre,  and  towards 
the  north-west  (where,  even  now,  the  verge  of  the  horizon  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  sky  beyond  it) ;  while,  towards 
the  south-east,  the  sky  was  brightening  perceptibly  with  a  faint 
resplendence  of  pallid  light.  The  clouds  were  all  blown  off  in  the 
wind,  or  dissolved  into  the  late  rainfall ;  but,  ’mid  the  cleared 
zenith,  the  heavens  were  heavy  with  night  and  shadow;  here  the 
clustering  stars  still  shine  resplendent,  though  they  were  growing 
less  bright  as  they  neared  the  greyness  of  the  coming  dawn,  while 
the  dim  quarter-circle  of  the  moon  grew  more  vaporous  than  ever, 
us  it  still  rose  over  the  southern  sky. 

More  than  these  faint  indications,  there  were  still  no  absolute 
signs  of  the  coming  of  the  sun ;  save  that  now  the  same  increas¬ 
ing  paleness  bej^an  slowly  and  imperceptibly  to  detach  such  objects 
as  were  to  be  seen  out  of  the  oblivion  the  night  had  plunged  them 
into  ;  and  that  the  defined  circle  of  dark  in  the  upper  sky  per¬ 
ceptibly  receded.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  light  in  the  east  had 
gone  on  concentrating,  until  without  any  previous  w’arning  a  pro¬ 
fuse  irradiation  and  flush  of  yellow  effulgence  was  emitted  over 
the  horizon,  spreading  across  the  heavens  to  the  very  zenith  and 
changing  everything  ;  while  an  intensely  brilliant  point  of  light, 
whence  all  this  radiation  proceeded,  shone  out  over  the  confines 
of  the  palpitating  waves  like  a  torch  of  intense  fire,  lighting  up 
the  ocean  simultaneously  from  crest  to  crest  in  a  long  line  towards 
the  desolate  boat.  Only  one  figure,  that  of  Deborah,  was  visible 
in  it,  looking  at  the  sunrise,  which  glowed  on  her  pale  face,  and 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  arm. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  negligences  of 
diction  and  other  tokens'of  immaturity,  which  will  gradually 
disappear  from  the  author’s  future  work.  As  a  narrator 
of  adventure  and  a  painter  of  natural  scenery  his  position 
is  assured ;  the  problem  is  whether  ho  will  ever  be  able  to 
create  complex  characters,  not  mere  vehicles  of  a  single 
absorbing  passion,  and  to  apply  the  vividness  with  which  ho 
now  depicts  the  terrors  of  the  elemonts  to  the  portrayal  of 
the  more  sublime  and  affecting  tragedies  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  a  token  of  modesty  and  good  taste  to  have  for 
the  present  refrained  from  any  attempt  of  this  description  ; 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  it  to  be  made  with 
advantage.  We  look  for  a  succession  of  works  from  his 
hand  of  an  entirely  sensuous  and  objective  character, 
dealing  with  the  external  aspects  of  nature  and  the  most 
unsophisticated  manifestations  of  feeling.  Mr  Madox- 
Brown’s  work  is  certain  to  exhibit  increased  mastery  over 
these  broad  and  simple  effects;  should  he  at  any  time 
develope  an  equal  capacity  for  the  subtle  chiaroscuro  of  soul- 
painters  like  Balzac  or  Hawthorne,  his  place  among  artists 
in  fiction  will  be  high  indeed.  G. 
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Physiology  of  the  Sects,  The.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  170.  5s,)  Samuel  Tinsley. 
Pim,  Captain  Bedford,— War  Chronicle  of  1870.  (Svo,  pp.  127.)  Provost. 
Pollard,  M.  M.— An  Earl’s  Daughter.  A  Story  for  the  Young.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  iv.,  220,  28.)  Edinburgh :  Nimmo. 

Procter.  Richard  A.- The  Borderland  of  Science.  With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii.,  438.)  Smith  and  Elder. 

Rae-Brown,  Colin.— The  Dawn  of  Love:  an  Idyll  of  Modem  Life.  (Small  ‘ 
4to,  pp.  62.)  Nisbet. 

“Ship  Ahoy!”  A  Yarn  in  Thirty-six  Cable-lengths.  Once  a  Week 
Christmas  Annual.  (Small  4to,  jip.  96,  Is.)  Office  of  Once  a  Week. 
Smith,  Philip  Vernon.— History  of  the  English  Institutions,  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xiv.,  296,  38.  6d.)  Rivingtona 

StoU,  Maditiue  dc.— l)Ian<  be  and  Beryl :  or.  The  Two  Sides  of  Life.  (Fcap. 
Svo,  pp.  316.)  Routledge. 

Story  of  Waterloo,  The.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  127.)  Edinburgh :  Nimmo. 
Whymper,  Alfred.— Taken  Up.  A  Tale  for  Boys  and  Girls.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  200,  2s.)  Edinburgh  :  Nimmo. 

The  Minor  Works  of  George  Grote  comprise  nine 
important  and  characteristic  writings  of  the  great  historian 
of  Greece,  issued  at  various  dates  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and  some  shorter  notes  on  philosophy.  These 
papers  will  help  to  show  that  Mr  Grote  was  very  much 
more  than  the  historian  of  Greece.  The  first  is  a  treatise^ 

**  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Reform,”  which  was  originally 
published  in  1830,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  article  on 
Hobbes,  reviews  of  Boecl^  on  ‘Ancient  Weights,  Coins, 
and  Measures,’  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis  on  ‘  The  Credibility  of 
Early  Roman  History,’  and  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  on  ‘  The  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,’  besides  essays  on  “Gre¬ 
cian  Legends  and  Early  History,”  on  “Plato’s  Doctrine 
respecting  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth,”  and  other  subjects. 
This  collection  is  prefaced  by  a  lengthy  and  very  valuable 
“  Critical  Estimate  of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  the 
Writings  of  George  Grote,”  which  will  bo  an  exceedingly 
welcome  supplement  to  Mrs  Grote’s  ‘Personal  Memoir,* 
pubhshed  in  the  spring. 

Professor  Petit,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  dated  1871,  says : — 

Of  Mary  Stuart  I  a.ssert  the  innocence  which  is  still  a  problem 
to  many,  notwithstanding  the  works  of  early  writers,  and  the 
learned  pages  of  Chalmers,  Miss  Strickland,  Wiesener,  Labanoff, 
and  Hosack.  .  .  .  For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  sought  for 

and  rend  every  page  on  the  subject  which  chance  put  in  my  way  ; 

I  have  ransacked  the  libraries  of  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh, 
have  had  very  many  unpublished  letters  and  manu.scripts  copied, 
and  I  now  deliver  the  work  for  printing,  sure  that  I  have  forgotten 
no  weighty  documents. 

M.  Charles  de  Flandre  has  translated  the  work,  hitherto 
unpublished  in  the  original.  The  present  edition  is  a 
most  sumptuous  one,  in  two  large  quarto  volumes  with 
portraits. 

The  Orkneyinga  Saga  is  “  the  history  of  the  Orkney- 
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““i^  Norwegian  eitraetion,  who  Clttonides  of  St  Alban’s  (Chronica  Monatterii  8.  Alhani), 

*  ,  it  j**  Norway  in  the  Northern  Scottish  edited  by  Mr  H.  T.  Biley.  containing  the  ”  Begister  of  the 

isles  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  whose  descendants  for  Second  Abbacy  of  John  Whethamstede.” 
severa  <jn  ones  e  d  sway  over  the  Hebrides  and  Northern  So  mach  interest  is  now  taken  by  English  people  in 
ain  an  o  o  and.  ^  It  contains  many  carious  illustra-  Russian  affairs  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Russia, 
M  <3*^*  ^  u*  their  connection  with  that  Miss  F.  E.  Bunnitt  has  done  well  in  translating  a 

H  H^yian  history.  The  work  has  been  translated  ^ozen  papers,  by  a  German  writer,  on  Persons 

y  essrs  jaltalin  and  Goudie,  and  edited  with  a  very  Russian  Society ^  the  ohieci  oi  which  is  “to  represent, 
ear^d  introduction  by  Mr  Joseph  Anderson,  the  keeper  of  by  the  strongest  delineation  of  the  Russia  of  the  present 
6  a  lonal  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  day,  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Petersburg 

Most  of  Mr  Proctor’s  numerous  contributions  to  periodi-  society  during  the  last  ten  years.’’  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
cal  literature  are  worth  preserving.  Some  have  been  P^ant  Peter  SchuvalofiP,  and  General  Ignatieff  are  included 
republished  as  ‘  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours ;’  a  selec-  series. 

tion  of  the  more  fanciful  ones  appear  this  week  under  the  Grile’s  Cohwehs  from  an  Empty  Shidl  are  a  series  of 

title  of  The  Borderland  of  Science.  These  essays  deal  with  ^^bles  reprinted  from  Fun,  decidedly  more  humorous  than 
such  subjects  as  Flying  and  Flying  Machines  Ghosts  and  previous  efforts  of  the  same  author. 


Goblins,  Coincidences  and  Superstitions,  &c. 

Mr  Philip  Vernon  Smith’s  History  of  the  English  Insti- 
fuitons  is  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  Historical  Handbooks 
now  being  published  by  Messrs  Rivington  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr  Oscar  Browning. 


The  War  Chronicle  of  1870-1  is  a  useful  epitome  of 
events  **  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  to  the  final 
evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  German  troops.’’ 

We  are  overwhelmed  this  week  with  children’s  books  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  betokening  the  approach  of  Christmas. 

mi _ x:i.i _ _ii _ !  <•  _ !•_ 


Mr  Frederick  Myers  was  a  poet,  though  he  did  not  live  in  our  list,  but  we  can  notice 

to  become  widely  known,  or  to  produce  the  finest  work  that  *  few  in  this  column.  Wroxby  College  and  The  Night 
probably  lay  in  him.  He  was  also  liberal  in  the  relations  the  Holidays  are  essentially  boy’s  books,  well-bound 

he  professed  toward  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  well-illustrated.  Pictures  of  School  Life  and  Boyhood 
Catholic  Tho^hfs  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  belongs  to  the  same  category.  It  is  a  selection  (edited  by 
of  England  is  a  treatise  now  publicly  printed  for  the  first  Fitzgerald)  from  the  books  of  Tom  Hughes,  Dr 

time,  which  marks  distinctly  the  breadth  of  his  views.  Farrar,  Hugh  Millar,  &c.  Mr  Kingston’s  name  as  a  writer 

Under  the  title  of  Church  Thought  and  Church  Works,  “^^®  i  Roger  Kyffen^s  Ward  is  a  story  of 

the  Rev.  Charles  Anderson  has  collected  a  number  of  short  years  ago,  ending  happily  in  the  last  chapter  after 

papers,  written  by  himself,  Mr  Llewelyn  Davies,  Mr  Capes,  ^^®  o^f^^odox  pattern.  We  call  special  attention  to  one  of 
and  six  other  clergymen,  “  On  the  Teaching  and  Work  of  ^^®  week,  Harry's  Big  Boots  ;  both  the 

the  Church  at  the  Present  Time.”  The  compilation  is  an  ^^®  illustrations  are  favourable  specimens  of  what 


articles  wtucU  Irom  their  construction  we  should  judge  to  proiuseiy  luusiratea.  csea  oongs  ana  nauaas  w  a 

be  the  work  of  a  second-rate  journalist  aiming  at  a  smart-  felecfiou  from  all  sources,  and  is  a  grand  book  for  boys  both 
ness  that  he  does  not  possess.  About  the  best  ioke  in  the  matter  and  appearance. 

a....  J  _ _ _ _ 1. _ _ _ _ 


book,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  without  serious  import,  occurs  ^®®^*®  pamphlets  wo  must  notice  a  compendium 

in  the  chapter  on  ‘*The  Baptists,”  where  Mr  Spurgeon  is  “Amateur  ”  opinions  on  the  horse  question,  in  which 
called  “the  leading  comic  man  of  the  persuasion.”  maintains  that  early  breeding  and  high  feeding  are 

A  systematic  essay  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  Bible  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  ;  and 
frO!n  the  pen  of  Dr  Samuel  Davidson,  of  the  University  of  Labourer  against  Landlord,  Farmer,  and 

jjjjjg  Priest,  a  sermon  by  the  vicar  of  Caunton,  with  the  true 

The  Lawn  of  Love,  “an  idyll  of  modern  life,”  is  told  in  ”ug  about  it. 

a  series  of  stanzas  of  equal  length.  It  contains  some  isolated  - 

lines  of  extreme  beauty ;  but  Mr  Rae-Brown  should  not 

suppose  that  “  church  ”  rhymes  with  “  porch.”  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  A^D  OLD. 

Students  of  Dante  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  Mr  Songs  from  ‘Alice’*  Adventure*  in  Wonderland.’ — Songs  fron 

Locock’s  Biographical  Guide  to  the  Divina  Comedia,  sup-  ‘ B^Mrs  Anitln  Dob«oi.. 
plying  “  a  brief  account  of  the  numerous  historical  and  my-  the  Latch-Stbino  at  tub  Doob.  Song.  Hy  James  Harrison. 

thological  personages  mentioned  ”  therein,  the  names  being  Old  Winter.  By  James  K.  Pvne. 

®  j  11  1-  11  °  Over  THE  Cbtstal  Waters.  For  Tvro  Voices.  By  Henry  James 

arranged  alphabetically.  Noble. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr  Bates’s  Natn^  Ok  the  Rhine.  Duo.  Bv  E.  H.  Turpin. 

ralist  on  the  River  Amazons,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  (W^eeks  and  Co.) 

best  travel-book  that  has  appeared  in  England  during  the  Leabning  to  W alk.  ^ 

past  quarter  of  a  century.  ^  ^  ^  Eilt’s  Reply.  Song.  By  Alfred  B.  Allen.  Novello  and  Co. 

Tits  Life  and  Habits  of  Wild  Animals  is,  in  every  re-  the  Musical  Monthly  Magazine  for  November.  Edition  B. 

spect,  a  book  to  have  and  enjoy.  Its  size  (large  quarto)  The  Musical  Edition  B. 

relegates  it  to  the  drawing-room  table,  and  it  ivillcerta^^^^^  titles-- Al^’e^Advei.tures,"  “Through  the 

be  the  best  book  of  its  sort  there,  in  every  sense  of  the  LooJ^;—  Glass,”  and  “Lilliput  Levie”— it  might  readily  be 
word,  that  has  been  published  this  season.  In  a  short  g„ppog®j  that  these  songs  were  intended  for  tlie  delectation  of 
preface,  Mr  Edward  Whymper  explains  that  it  was  owing  children  of  tender  years,  and  although  admirably  adapted  to 
to  his  persuasions  that  Mr  Wolf,  whose  reputation  as  a  amuse  these  as  well  as  children  of  riper  growth,  they  are 

wrn  Txr^a  4-rt  I  Anniiofli  to  Ijo  Derforiiied  b\  tho  foriiier.  The 


MUSIC  FOB  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

Songs  from  ‘Alice’*  Adventure*  in  Wonderland.’ — Songs  from 
‘  Throufirh  the  Looking  Glaus.’  *  By  W.  Boyd. 

Seven  Songs  from  ‘  Lilliput  Levfee.’  By  Mrs  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Latch-Stbino  at  tub  Doob.  Song.  By  James  Harrison. 

Old  Winter.  By  James  K.  Pvne. 

Over  the  Crystal  Waters.  For  Two  Voices.  By  Henry  James 
Noble. 

Ok  the  Rhine.  Duo.  Bv  E.  H.  Turpin. 

(Weeks  and  Co.) 

Leabning  to  Walk.  Song.  By  Stephen  Masictt. 

(Gray,  San  Francisco.) 

Eily’s  Reply.  Song.  By  Alfred  B.  Allen.  Novello  and  Co. 

The  Musical  Monthly  Magazine  for  November.  Edition  B. 

.  The  Musical  Monthly  for  December.  Edition  B. 

(Enoch  and  Sons.) 

From  the  titles— “ Alice’s  Adventures,”  “Through  the 
Looking  Glass,”  and  “Lilliput  Lev^”— it  might  readily  be 
suDDOsed  that  these  songs  were  intended  for  tlie  delectation  of 


portrayer  of  animal  life  is  well  known,  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  illustrations  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
work.  These  are  twenty  in  number,  drawn  on  the  block, 
and  admirably  engraved.  Every  one  of  them  will  bear  the 
closest  inspection ;  and  you  can  turn  to  them  again  and 
again  with  increasing  delight.  The  letter-press  is  by  an 
American  naturalist,  but  it  is  scarcely  needed.  The  en¬ 
gravings  speak  for  themselves. 

®  ^  «  .V  T  •  • _ L _ cf _ 


scarcely  easy  enough  to  be  performed  by  the  former.  The 
first  in  the  list  is  also  first  in  merit,  and,  doubtless,  the 
successful  sale  attendant  on  iU  publication  some  months  since 
has  induced  the  production  of  “Through  the  Looking  Glass 
—next  in  merit-and  of  “  Lilliput  LevOe.”  One  of  the  chief 
points  of  comicality  in  these  trifles  is  the  union  of  sentimental 
and  tender  music  with  humorous  poetr>',  after  tlie  manner 
familiar  to  many  of  us  in  Sullivan’s 
“Learning  to  Walk ’’and  the  “  Ditch-String  at  the  Door 
both  belong  to  the  namby-pamby  school,  and  sug^Mt  grave 


Mr  New  “late  of  the  Livingstone  Search  and  Relief  both  belong  to  the  narnDy-parnoyscm^^ 
Expedition,”  publishes  a  narrative  of  “ii/e,  War^riuge,  *Xct?o^ ‘"xhl  iirusif  and  worrit  being  tolerably 


and  Labours  in  Eastern  Africa,**  containing  an  interesting 
chapter  on  East  African  slavery. 

The  two  Rolls’  Publications  that  appear  this  week  are  a 
second  volume  of  The  Black  Booh  of  the  Admiralty,  edited 
by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  and  the  .second  volume  of  the 


productions.  The  music  and  woras  ueiug  vu.ct 
matched,  we  give  a  specimen  of  the  latter  : 

Go  wander  where  you  may,  old  friend. 
On  faithles*  sea  or  shore, 

You’ll  always  find  when  you  come  back, 
The  latch-string  at  the  door. 


in  such 
equally 
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Helene  Arnira  was  the  Binger,  and  produced '  considerable 
effect  by  her  performance  of  Schumann’s  “  Ich  groUe  uicht.” 

Dr  Hans  von  Biilow  is  again  in  London,  and  since  his 
second  arrival  among  us  has  already  played  so  many  impor¬ 
tant  works  that  anything  approaching  a  detailed  notice  is, 
within  our  limits,  impossible.  The  reception  given  to  the 
great  German  pianist  and  conductor  has  everywhere  been 
most  cordial,  the  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  rising  at 
times  to  a  pitch  rarely  witnessed  in  this  country.  The  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  general  public  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
fully  endorsed  by  the  band  of  critics,  who  still  withhold  the 
expression  of  their  unqualified  approval,  and  treat  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  with  a  measure  of  harshness  and  even  acri¬ 
mony  altogether  foreign  to  the  customary^  tone  of  their 
writing.  There  would  seem  to  be  something  in  Dr.  von 
Billow’s  style  of  playing  which  irritates  this  respectable  body, 
and  disturbs  its  usual  urbanity,  so  that  its  members  lie  in  wait 
for  defects,  and  point  out  with  but  thinly-veiled  delight  any 
real  or  fancied  blemishes  in  performances  w'hose  exceptional 
merits  they  are  obliged,  albeit  grudgingly,  to  admit. 
Instances  of  this  haste  to  find  fault  appeared  in  sundry 
notices  of  his  rendering  of  Beethoven’s  A  flat  Sonata,  Op. 
110,  at  the  Popular  Concert  of  Monday  week.  I^ear  the 
end  of  this  piece,  played  without  book,  the  sticking  of  one 
of  the  keys  caused  a  momentary  embarrassment  to  the 
pianist,  which  was  immediately  set  down  to  a  failure  of 
memory,  and  became  the  text  of  remarks  on  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  this  faculty,  and  the  folly  of  making  a  musical 
performance  the  occasion  for  its  display.  The  implied  sug¬ 
gestion,  that  Dr  von  Billow’s  custom  is  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
show  off  exceptional  gifts,  betrays  a  strange  conception  of  the 
art  of  playing,  and  does  injustice  to  the  player.  It  would 
scarcely  be  denied  that  an  actor’s  recitation  would  suffer  were 
he  obliged  to  refer  continually  to  his  book,  yet  an  actor’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  part  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  musician  to  the 
piece  he  interprets.  In  either  case  the  necessity  of  refreshing 
the  memory  imposes  an  additional  task  on  the  brain,  viz.,  the 
translation  of  written  signs  into  mental  ideas,  without  which 
process  the  expression  must  be  purely  mechanical.  An 
artist,  then,  who  can  hold  cleiirly  in  his  head  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  composition,  acts  wisely  in  giving  his  attention  to 
its  execution,  and  it  follows  that  those  who  are  able  to  do  so 
will,  cceteris  paribus^  attain  their  end  most  satisfactorily.  That 
Dr  von  Billow’s  extraordinary  powers  in  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  are  due  rather  to  thorough  study  of  the  separate  element* 
of  musical  works  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  signifi¬ 
cation  and  respective  value,  than  to  a  merely  mechanical  gift 
of  memory,  becomes  evident  from  a  consideration  of  his 
published  editions  as  well  as  of  the  qualities  of  his 
execution.  Every  passage  has  been  dissected  and  care¬ 
fully  looked  at,  both  by  itself  and  in  relation  to  the 
whole  composition ;  even  cadences  are  taken  to  pieces, 
and  their  intention,  grouping,  and  form  examined.  The 
intellectual  ability,  discriminative  skill,  and  energy  brought 
to  bear  on  this  work  are  most  remarkable,  and  are 
everywhere  governed  by  a  true  reverential  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  the  composer.  In  conducting  the  process  Dr  von 
Billow  has  in  some  instances  been  led  to  alter  the  form  of 
certain  passages  and  to  correct  evident  misprints,  and  in  so 
doing  has  incurred  the  signal  displeasure  of  our  critics.  The 
charge  of  arrogance  in  presuming  to  tamper  with  the  written 
notes  of  great  masters  was  again  urged  on  the  occasion  of  his 
performance  of  Beethoven’s  E  flat  Concerto  at  the  Crys^ 
Balace  three  wrecks  ago.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  special 
points  referred  to,  neither  to  the  accuser’s  attempt  to  discover 
or  discuss  the  artist’s  intention.  His  treatment  of  this  piece 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  usual  mode  of  procedure, 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  prevent  some  miscon¬ 
struction.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  compass  and  power 
of  the  pianoforte  have  increased,  and  it  appears  but  a  weak 
superstition  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  written  form  of  passages 
which  are  clearly  mutilated  for  want  of  notes  when  we  have 
at  command  the  keys  necessary  to  complete  them.  When, 
for  instance,  Beethoven  proceeds  to  the  limit  of  his  keyboard 
and  then  continues  his  phrase  an  octave  higher  or  lower,  as 
the  case  may  be,  it  cannot  for  a  'moment  be  supposed  that  it 
was  imagined  by  him  in  this  form.  Again,  where  he  writes 
a  series  of  arpeggios  merely  to  fill  up  a  chord  on  the  orchestra, 
an  amplification  of  the  passage  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
volume  of  sound  can  scarcely  be  called  a  departure  from  the 
composer’s  meaning.  Such  contrivances  as  these,  and  the 
substitution  of  octaves  in  the  left  hand  for  single  notes  in 
unison  with  octaves  in  the  right,  are,  however, “the  alterations 
of  the  text  ”  with  which  Dr  von  Biilow  is  charged.  In  the 
execution  of  cadences  leading  without  pause  into  a  theme  in 
the  orchestra,  the  final  notes  are  grouped  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prepare  the  ear  for  the  coming  rhythm,  and  to 
warn  tne  conductor  of  the  exact  moment  for  the  entry  of 
the  other  instruments,  thereby  avoiding  an  almost  certain 
disaster.  These  are,  we  believe,  all  the  readings  to  which 
exception  is  taken,  and  most  of  them  were  introduced  by 


Though  strangers  may  not  know  your  worth, 

And  pass  your  virtues  o’er. 

At  this  old  house  you’ll  always  find 
The  latch  string  at  the  door. 

“  Eily’s  Reply  ”  indulges  in  reminiscences  of  a  popular 
English  melody,  but  is  devoid  of  merit.  “Old  Winter”  is 
essentially  a  Bass  song,  printed  in  the  proper  clef  for  that 
voice,  and  will  find  favour  with  those  vocalists  who  enjoy  a 
lively  rollicking  Christmas  song.  “  Over  the  Crystal  Waters,” 
a  barcarolle  for  two  voices,  is  graceful  and  flowing  in  its 
measure,  and  would  be  effective  if  sung  by  a  Soprano  and 
Contralto.  “  On  the  Rhine,”  a  duet  suitable  for  Mezzo- 
Soprano  and  Tenor,  or  Contralto  and  Baritone,  is  carefully 
and  correctly  constructed. 

The  Musical  Monthly  Magazine  for  November  contains  five 
songs.  “  II  mio  destino,”  by  Pinsuti,  is  a  romanza  smoothly 
written  in  the  modern  Itolian  school,  with  the  original  words 
and  an  English  translation.  A  Bolero  by  W.  C.  Levey,  entitled 
“  Inesilla,”  captivating  in  style,  commences  in  C  minor  and 
ends  brightly  with  a  coda  in  C  major.  “In  this  World,”  by 
Duprato,  is  simple  and  pretty ;  the  words  are  evidently  a 
translation,  and  do  not  always  fit  the  music  happily  :  a  long 
E  fourth  space  has  the  first  syllable  of  Linden  attached  to  it, 
and  will  be  found  extremely  ungrateful  to  vocalists;  “A 
Doubting  Heart,”  by  G.  A.  Macfarren,  is  a  setting  of  Miss 
Proctor’s  well-known  lines,  and  being  decidedly  the  best  song 
in  the  number,  is  worthy  of  attention  both  on  account  of 
words  an«l  music.  “  A  Summer  Rose,”  by  Luders,  a  song  in 
E  flat  major,  has  a  very  familiar  commencement,  and  is  not 
so  successful  as  other  songs  we  have  seen  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser.  The  magazine  is  a  good  specimen  of  legible  music 
engraving  and  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  Five  copyright  songs 
for  ninepence  !  The  December  number  is  really  admirable  : 
its  contents  are  (1)  a  beautiful  Soprano  song  by  Sir  J  ulius 
Benedict,  with  a  flowing  melody  and  graceful  accompaniment ; 
(2)  a  Chistnias  song  by  Westbrook,  unfortunately  disfigured 
by  a  very  ugly  progression — the  chord  of  the  Dominant 
Seventh  on  B  natural  is  followed  by  the  Major  Triad  on  D 
fl;it ;  (3)  a  Contralto  song,  “Pearl  of  the  Year,”  by  Chwatal, 
is  elegjint  and  bright ;  (4)  a  Hunting  song  by  Lwocq,  both 
tuneful  and  vigorous;  (5)  “Come  to  the  Garden,”  a  short 
song  by  Taubert,  is  oiiginal  and  very  graceful.  W.  H.  C. 


DR  BULOW  AND  MR  BACHE.  • 

The  programme  of  Mr  Walter  Bache’s  pianoforte  recital 
contained  several  rarely  heard  works,  and  gave  renewed  proof 
of  the  concert-giver’s  judgment,  taste,  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  progress.  Mr  Bache  is  one  of  the  few  pianists 
among  us  who  possess  sufficient  manipulative  dexterity  for  the 
execution  of  the  most  advanced  pianoforte  music,  and  the 
selection  of  a  fair  proportion  of  pieces  by  his  master,  the 
leader  of  writers  for  the  instrument,  Liszt,  gives  to  all  his 
concerts  an  altogether  exceptional  interest.  In  these  days, 
when  even  the  art  of  music  is  viewed  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  when  programmes  are  carefully  considered 
with  respect  to  their  generally  attractive  qualities,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  delightful  to  find  such  true  artistic  warmth  as  that 
displayed  by  Mr  Bache.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
given  us  annually  a  concert  consisting  chiefly  of  almost 
unknown  music,  selected  without  reference  to  popular 
demand  or  appreciation.  These  concerts  have  gradually 
increased  in  importance,  and  at  the  last  one  on  Friday 
the  valuable  co-operation  of  Dr  Hans  von  Biilow,  gave  an 
increased  interest  to  the  performances.  We  shall  speak  more 
in  detail  of  this  concert  and  of  the  Wagner  Concert  next  week, 
confining  our  remarks  in  this  notice  to  the  subject  of  piano¬ 
forte  playing.  The  pUce  de  resistance  at  Mr  Bache’s  recital 
w’as  ^ethoven’s  Sonata  in  D  minor.  Op.  31,  No.  2.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  best  known  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas  has  be¬ 
come  a  veiy  trying  ordeal  to  even  the  most  accomplished 
pianists.  From  frequent  hearings  the  imagination  acquires  a 
conception  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  music 
more  perfect  than  any  reading  actually  offered  to  it,  and  to 
this  ideal  conception  every  new  exposition  is  immediately  re¬ 
ferred.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  tempts  the  executant  to 
make  use  of  tricks  and  exaggerations  in  order  to  infuse  some 
novelty  and  life  into  his  interpretation,  and  few  can  retain  in 
their  delivery  of  a  well-worn  phrase  the  freshness  and  naivete 
that  characterise  a  first  utterance.  In  this  respect  Mr  Bache’s 
execution  is  always  full  of  merit.  He  generally  plays  by 
heart,  having  evidently  let  the  music  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
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maDufactnring  Coal  Gas  for  lighting  and  other  pumoees 
u -  "Skoines’ Patent”  ^  ' 


known  as  _  _ 

With  regard  to  the  rumonred  negotiations  for  an  amalga¬ 
mation  or  closer  union  of  some  kind  between  the  ^uth- 
Eastem  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Companies,  the  Daily  News 
expresses  the  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  both  the  share¬ 
holders  and  the  public  there  is  some  truth  in  the  rumour,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  there  will  be  no  breaking  off  of  the 
negotiations.  The  lines  are  practically  parallel  on  their  most 
important  routes,  and  the  saving  to  the  shareholders  would 
consequently  be  great  from  the  reduction  of  duplicate  tniins 
which  amalgamation  would  permit.  The  saving  would  be  so 
great  that  each  com|)any  could  well  afford  to  yield  a  little  of 
what  it  may  think  its  fair  share  in  the  division  of  the  net 
earnings,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  immediate  profit  to  be 
obtained  by  amalgamation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
advantage  would  w  that,  while  duplicate  trains  might  oe  cut 
off,  the  actual  number  of  trains  arriving  and  departing  at 
different  hours  would  be  increased. 

The  following  are  the  last  quotations  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  93^  to  |  for  money  and  the  acconnt. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Fire-Ttrenty 
Bonds,  1882,  921  to  92^;  ditto,  1885,  931  to  93j;  ditto,  1887, 
96t  to  97 ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  91|  to  91| ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  91|  to  92| ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  First 
Mortgage,  70  to  71 ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  54  to  55 ;  ditto 


op.  109  and  Op.  Ill  ;  Brahm’s  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  A  major. 
Op.  26;  Sterndale  Bennett’s  interesting  «Joan  of  Arc” 
Senate ;  Bach’s  Italian  Concerto,  and  various  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and  Schumann.  F.  J. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

There  was  great  lack  of  animation  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  Saturday,  though  prices  on  the  whole  were  steady. 
Consols  rose  1-16  to  j  ;  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  the  movements 
were  varied,  but  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  higher  quota¬ 
tions.  Bolivian  rose  2  per  cent.  In  the  Railway  Market  the 
favourable  tendency  was  counteracted  by  the  Government 
Circular  on  accidents  ;  and  there  was  a  nearly  general  fall  of 
i  to  I  per  cent.  There  was  but  little  demand  in  the  loan 
market ;  and  the  rate  ranged  from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  below  the 
Bank-rate.  W e  need  hardly  say  business  at  the  Bank  was  at 
a  standstill. 

On  Monday  the  market 

sustained.  Consols  were  slightly  better,  and 
Stocks  there  wa^  a  decided  general  ‘  “  “ 


was  very  dull,  but  prices  were  well 
1  in  Foreign 
„  1  rise.  In  Railway  Shares 

the  movements  were  unimportant,  but  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Circular  was  still  manifest.  On  Tues¬ 
day  Consols  rose  1-16,  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  weak,  Por¬ 
tuguese  being  the  only  exception.  In  Railway  Shares  the  rise 
was  considerable,  ranging  from  ^  in  North  British  to  I  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was 
very  buoyant.  Consols  rose  and  in  Foreign  ^curities 
there  was  a  very  considerable  advance.  In  Railway  Stocks 
there  was  a  further  rise  for  the  day,  ranging  from  |  to  If. 
On  Thursday  Consols  again  rose  about  3-16,  and  the  Foreign 
Stock  market  was  very  firm,  Russian  being  the  only  exception. 
In  Railway  Shares  the  changes  were  not  all  in  one  direction  ; 
but  the  tendency  at  the  close  was  to  firmness.  Metropolitan 
rose  1 j. 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  during  the 
whole  of  the  week  been  considerably  and  progressively  below 
the  Bank-rate.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  Bank- 
rate  on  Thursday  to  6  per  cent.,  good  bills  are  taken  fully 
1  per  cent,  lower,  with  a  good  supply,  and  only  a  fair  demand. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  861,828^.  in  Public 
deposits  and  92,463^.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  are  now 
5,181, 686Z.,  and  the  latter  18,783,382^.  The  stock  of  bullion 
in  both  departments  is  21,039,793?.,  or  an  increase  of 
1,064,637?.  The  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  24,791,150?. ; 
or  481,980?.  less  than  last  week. 

The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  announce  that  the 
Amoy-Shanghai  cable  is  now  in  repair,  and  that  they  are 
prepared  to  receive  messages  for  transmission  to  Hong  Kong 
and  other  of  their  stations. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  has  been  reduced  by  the 
London  banks  from  5^  to  4^  per  cent. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  London, 
Streatham,  and  Croydon  Tramway  Comjmny,  called  for  the 
3rd  proximo,  proposals  will  be  made  to  wind  up  the  company. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Fourth  City  Mutual 
Building  and  Investment  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  a 
dividend  was  declared  on  all  investment  shares  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  the  report  it  appears  that  the 
deposits  have  increased  during  the  year  20,486?.,  the  amount 
advanced  during  the  year  being  32,666?.,  and  the  balance  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  investing  members  and  depositors 
173,604?. 

The  Canada  Company  will  hold  a  general  court  on  the  30th 
prox.,  when  a  dividend  will  be  declared. 

The  petition  for  the  winding-up  of  the  Malaga  Lead  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  come  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  6th 
prox. 

The  Baroda,  with  the  China  and  Australian  mail,  has 
reached  Point  de  Galle  with  673,000?.  in  gold,  which  is  due 
here  about  the  end  of  January. 

The  directors  of  the  Globe  Telegraph  and  Trust  Company 
(Limited)  have  resolved  not  to  entertain  at  present  any  fur¬ 
ther  applications  for  the  exchange  of  shares. 

The  Coal-Economising  Gas  Company  (Limited),  which  in¬ 
vites  applications  for  an  issue  of  4,500  shares  of  10?.  each, 
forming  part  of  a  capital  of  300,000?.,  is  stated  to  be  esteb-  i 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working^  the  British  I 
and  Foreign  patent  rights  for  the  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  j 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  23rd,  a  lecture  was  delivered  at  St  George’s 
Hall,  by  Dr  G.  G.  Zerffi,  lecturer  on  Historic  Ornament  at  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington,  on  Lung  and 
Short  Chronologists ;  or,  Egypt  from  a  Religious,  Social,  and 
Historical  point  of  view.”  In  commencing,  the  lecturer  said  that 
Hesiod  had  divided  humanity  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  The 
first  place  belonged  to  him  who  could  by  his  own  powers  discern 
what  was  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of 
action.  The  second  was  claimed  by  him  who  was  willing  to  hear 
instruction,  and  who  could  perceive  right  and  wrong  when  they  were 
shown  to  him  by  another ;  that  man,  however,  who  had  neither 
acuteness  nor  docility,  who  could  neither  find  the  way  by  himself 
nor  was  willing  to  be  led  by  others,  was  a  wretch  of  no  use  or 
value.  This  division  had  held  good  in  ancient  times  ;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  we  had  a  different  division  of  society.  We  had  first  such  as 
knew  and  honestly  said  what  they  knew.  Second,  such  as  knew 
and  did  not  say  it,  because  they  looked  upon  knowledge  as  a 
dangerous  thing ;  and  third,  such  as  knew  nothing,  but  were  anxious 
to  know,  if  the  complicated  state  of  society  would  only  permit  them 
to  acquire  knowledge.  It  was  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  first 
class  was  in  an  incredibly28mall  minority ;  that  the  second  class 
embraced  those  whom  we  looked  upon  as  our  respectable  rulers ; 
and  that  the  third  was  composed  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind, 
purposely  kept  in  ignorance  and  dependence,  in  prejudice  and 
poverty.  Long  before  the  times  of  Hesiod  humanity  had  been 
ruled  on  the  grand  principle  of  mystification.  Those  who  possessed 
the  power  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong  had  thought  it 
best  to  keep  their  discernment  to  themselves  or  only  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  masses  in  a  symbolic  or  allegorical  form.  B  v  degrees 
the  myths,  symbols,  and  allegories  had  been  taken  to  the  letter. 
An  instance  of  this  might  be  taken  from  our  own  times.  There 
was  a  little  church  between  Cheltenham  and  GloucestCT  called 
‘‘  Chosen,”  which  was  believed  to  have  been  constructed  by  super- 
natural  power..  The  people  whUipered  to 

planned  hr  <ii,and  built  by  by  inrutble  power,.  Thi. 

wa.  partly  for  the  architect  had  been  a  Mr  Day,  and  the 
buUder  a  Mr  Knight  From  theee  two  name,  the  legend  b^ 
pown,  and  anyone  who  should  endeayour  to  explain  the  miracle 
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according  to  the  facts  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  incredulity,  and 
perhaps  contempt. 

We  had  next  a  period  during  which  communications  from  a 
power  on  high,  which  could  only  be  approached  by  some  privi¬ 
leged  class  of  men,  were  received.  These  persons  pretended  to 
be  the  exceptionally  favoured  and  ble'^sed  keepers  of  holy  writings, 
und  assumed  the  exclusive  right  of  commenting  upon  them,  deter¬ 
mining  the  meanings  of  doubtful  passages,  and  reading  and  spell¬ 
ing  them.  They  alone  were  to  breathe  the  breath  of  the  divinity, 
and  hence  became  in  time  infallible  divinities  themselves.  As 
masters  of  the  spiritual,  invisible,  and  imponderable  kingdom,  they 
became  masters  of  the  visible  and  ponderable  empire,  more 
especially  when  that  empire  contained  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  Since  the  times  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  class  of  people  had  based  and  still 
based  their  immense  power  had  undergone  no  change,  except  that 
in  our  day,  enlightened  by  hard  study  and  inspired  by  a  feeling  of 
Christian  love  and  universality,  the  small  body  of  those  who  knew 
and  dared  honestly  to  say  what  they  knew,  who  showed  their 
heart’s  fulness  and  their  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  no 
longer  crucified  and  burned.  We  greatly  deceived  ourselves, 
however,  if  we  imagined  that  everything  had  been  done.  We 
undoubtedly  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  The  platform  on  which 
he  (the  lecturer)  stood,  and  the  subject  he  intended  to  treat 
dispassionately  on  a  purely  scientific  basis,  evidenced  progress 
and  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  more  knowledge  and  therefore  of 
more  charity  and  humility,  of  less  ignorance  and  therefore  of  less 
power  for  those  who  traded  on  the  stupidity  and  credulity  of  the 
masses.  One  of  the  mightiest  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
thought  that  a  little  knowledge  was  a  dangerous  thing  was  a  date. 
If  you  could  fix  a  date  to  any  occurrence,  then  it  must  have  hap¬ 
pened;  fur  if  not,  how  could  you  have  known  the  date  ?  Such  falla¬ 
cies  had  checked  the  progress  of  humanity  for  thousands  of  years. 
Those  who  wished  to  have  everything  their  own  way  had  pressed 
time  and  space  into  their  service,  and  such  as  dared  to  doubt  their 
collectively  and  specially  false  assertions  were  stigmatised  as 
scoffers,  atheists,  and  extremely  dangerous  individuals.  It  had 
not  been  observed  that  time  might  be  either  relative  or  absolute, 
nor  had  any  heed  been  taken  of  the  facts  that  time  as  such  had 
existed  from  eternity,  that  like  space  it  had  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  and  that  time  and  space  were  the  two  principal  attributes  of 
the  Divinity,  without  which  even  the  Most  High  could  not  exist. 
That  the  ever-active  Creator  had  created  from  eternity,  and  would 
create  eternally,  was  too  vast  an  idea  for  them,  and  they  had 
therefore  settled  in  their  small  minds,  not  when  the  creation  mtyAt 
have  taken  place,  but  when  the  infinite  omnipotent  Creator  mast 
have  begun  to  create.  Thus  they  fixed  such  a  date  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  heaven  and  earth  as  suited  a  short-chronologist.  There 
was  another  party  of  thinkers  and  historians,  who  had  not  looked  for 
dates,  but  had  sought  internal  evidence  in  indestructible  monuments. 
Ko  country  in  the  world  can  aid  us  so  well  as  Egypt  to  free  his¬ 
tory  from  the  iron  fetters  of  the  dates  of  the  short- chronologists, 
and  from  the  assertions  of  some  congealed  brains  reared  in  the 
artificial  ice-houses  of  some  of  onr  universities.  In  these  men’s 
minds  the  date  of  the  Usherian  deluge  (2348  b.c.)  was  immovably 
fixed.  The  adoption  of  this  date  left  ns  4221  years  for  the  re¬ 
peopling  of  the  world,  the  formation  of  some  1,500  different 
languages,  and  some  1,000  different  religious  systems;  and  for  the 
development  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  This. ill  accords  with  the 
fact  that  a  few  centuries  ago  we  believed  our  globe  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe ;  that  some  ninety  years  back  we  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  physical  geography ;  and  that  history,  geo¬ 
logy,  and  chemistry  are  of  modern  growth.  It  required  1,420 
years  for  the  Christian  civilised  spirit  to  discover  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Chinese  at  least  five,  if  not 
ten  centuries  before.  If  the  date  2348  b.c,  of  the  deluge  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  inundation  must  have  been  confined  to  a  certain  district, 
for  the  Chinese  records  reaching  back  to  the  reign  of  Hoang-ti, 
2037  B  c.,  make  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence.  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  Sedar  01am  Kabba,  who  assumed 
that  the  world  had  existed  for  only  5,494  years,  with  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  Delta  of  the  Kile,  which  represents  an  undis¬ 
turbed  period  of  development  extending  over  at  the  least  37,600 
years  ?  What  reason  have  we  for  giving  greater  credence  to  the 
opinions  of  this,  no  doubt,  learned  man,  and  to  those  of  the  equally 
learned  Kabbi  Hillel  Hanassi,  than  to  the  works  of  the  Creator 
Himself  ? 

In  one  of  the  Hermetic  books  occur  the  words : — “  O  Egypt, 
Egypt,  fables  alone  will  be  thy  future  history,  wholly  incredible  to 
later  generations,  and  nought  but  the  letter  of  thy  stone-engraved 
monuments  will  survive.”  This  prophecy  has  been  literally  ful¬ 
filled,  but  happily  the  records  left  by  these  monuments  are  trust¬ 
worthy  and  incapable  of  falsification.  When  Herodotus  speaks 
of  11,000  years  and  of  a  papyrus  with  the  names  of  330  kings,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Menes,  he  is  laughed  at ;  and  when  Diogenes 
Laertius  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  have  recorded  373  solar  and 
832  lunar  eclipses,  representing  a  period  of  48,863  years,  he  en¬ 
counters  still  greater  ridicule.  With  the  help  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  by  Lepsius,  and  the  exploration  of  sixty-seven  pyramids, 
the  sepulchres  of  many  Egyptian  sovereigns,  and  some  130  private 
tombs  of  noble  families,  together  with  the  almost  uninterrupted 
list  of  kings  from  the  papyrus  at  Turin,  we  are  enabled  to  go  back 
to  the  four-thousandth  year  before  Christ.  The  lecturer  proceeded 
to  trace  the  dynasties  through  the  New,  Middle,  and  Old  Empires, 
and  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  social  life,  and 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  astonishing  progress  made  by  this  nation 
in  astronomy,  shown  in  the  two  zodiacs  of  Denderah,  which  we 
had  never  been  able  to  improve  upon.  Egyptian  wisdom  has  been 


something  more  than  a  myth.  It  has  been  the  symbolic  and 
allegorical  veil  of  great  hidden  religious,  social,  political,  and 
historical  truths.  Egyptian  monuments,  records,  works  oi  art 
and  sciences  are  traces  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  mighty  civi¬ 
lisation.  The  builders  of  Thebes,  who  were  already  in  their 
decline  in  Homer’s  days,  have  beyond  question  been  in  the  van  of 
intellectual  progress.  They  possessed  a  grand  though  mystic 
theology,  and  were  acquainted  with  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
philosophy,  chemistry,  and  geography.  Knowledge  as  knowledge,’ 
and  truth  as  truth,  has  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  priests’ 
and  has  formed  their  jealously  guarded  secret  instrument  of 
power.  The  priests  were  the  only  theologians,  lawgivers,  medical 
men,  and  philosophers.  For  this  reason  the  wisest  men  of  Greece 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  land  of  wisdom,  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Jewish  religion  and  of  the  Greek  social  organisation.  Moses, 
Lycurgus,  and  Solon  piously  listened  to  the  oracular  teachings  of 
the  mystic  Egyptian  priests.  Thus  both  Moses  and  Plato  drew 
wisdom  from  the  same  fountain,  the  difference  being  that  the  for¬ 
mer  bore  away  the  precious  fluid  in  a  Jewish  jar,  whilst  the  latter 
had  received  it  into  a  beautifully  modelled  Greek  amphora, 
decorated  with  all  the  refinement  of  the  Grecian  genius.  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  owed  their  philosophical  theories  to  Egypt. 
Alexandria  at  a  later  period  became  the  spiritual  centre  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  student  of  comparative  religion  mav 
find  a  number  of  analogies  between  the  teachings  of  the  dogmatist 
Christian  faith  and  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  It  was  our  duty  to 
extend  the  range  of  our  studies,  and  to  insist  on  the  introduction 
of  a  thorough  curriculum  in  our  larger  educational  establishments. 
We  should  resist  being  forced  into  narrow  views,  and  should  aspire 
to  having  Christianity  taught  us  freed  from  the  admixture  of 
historical  falsehoods.  By  ceasing  to  ignore  facts  known  to  the 
civilised  and  educated  of  other  countries,  we  should  not  lose,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  gain  incalculably.  No  nation  has  such  large 
archaeological  collections,  such  opportunities  for  studying  pre¬ 
historic  Indian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  antiquities  as  our¬ 
selves,  yet  in  no  other  country  have  the  masses  been  so 
systematically  prevented  from  using  these  treasures.  For  six  days 
in  the  week  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  hard  at  work,  and  on 
the  seventh  they  are  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  and  excluded  from 
our  grand  national  museums  and  art  collections  How  can  we 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  continental  nations,  whose 
museums  and  galleries  are  all  open  to  them,  whilst  we  are  deprived 
of  such  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  ?  We  have  the 
right  to  demand  both  for  ourselves  and  our  children  that  no 
obstacles  shall  be  put  in  our  way,  and  that  instead  of  being  hin¬ 
dered  we  shall  be  assisted  and  encouraged  to  do  all  that  might 
cultivate  our  minds,  refine  our  taste,  develope  our  reasoning 
powers,  and  make  ns  wiser  and  therefore  happier  beings. 

SundaT  Evenings  for  the  People. — On  Sunday  evening  last 
E.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  lectured  on  “The  Curiosities  of 
Insect  Life.”  Mr  Wheeler  commenced  by  observing  that  it  was 
a  question  for  consideration,  whether  man  is  generally  more 
impressed  or  interested  with  the  large  or  small  things  in  animal 
nature.  The  large  animals  attract  our  attention  at  once  by  their 
size  and  assumed  power,  and  because  their  actions,  habits,  or 
uses,  come  more  prominently  before  us  than  do  those  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  particularly  those  of  the  class  Insecta.  The  latter 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  must  be  minutely  studied,  and  to  do 
this,  great  patience  and  keen  observation  have  to  be  employed ; 
and  unquestionably,  very  large  numbers  of  persons  find  much 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  small  but  wonderful  productions  of 
nature  ranged  under  this  class.  The  course  of  the  insect  may  be 
briefly  traced.  Commencing  in  the  ora,  or  egg  state,  when  there 
is  no  motion,  it  passes  into  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis  state,  during 
which  it  is  still  inactive,  until  it  reaches  the  imago,  or  perfected 
state,  when  it  emerges  ready  equipped  and  prepared  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  functions  of  its  particular  form  of  insect  life. 
Mr  Wheeler  gave  maggots,  caterpillars,  flies,  and  fleas  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this.  He  then  described  the  anatomy  of  various  insects, 
the  structure  of  their  bodies,  their  nervous  systems,  and  their 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  Some  insects  are  compara¬ 
tively  stronger  than  man  ;  the  beetle,  for  instance.  It  has  been 
known  to  carry  1,000  times  its  own  weight,  which  would  be  like 
going  to  a  railway  station,  and  taking  up  an  engine  on 
one  shoulder  and  the  tender  on  the  other.  The  house-fly  is 
wonderfully  active,  and  must  possess  great  muscular  power. 
It  can  travel  at  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  doing  its  sixty 
miles  an  hour  with  apparent  ease.  An  observation  was  once 
made  of  a  fly  w'alking  over  a  piece  of  paper  six  inches  in 
length,  which  it  accomplished  in  one  second.  Now,  judging  by  the 
length  of  its  legs,  it  must" have  lifted  these  limbs  just  1,030  times 
in  that  brief  period — a  specimen  of  rapidity  of  motion  which  man 
can  wonder  at  but  not  equal  Insects  are  distinguished  as  having 
no  bones ;  and  their  breathing  is  carried  on  through  their  skins. 
Many  of  them  can  live  under  water;  the  small  gnat,  or  may-fly, 
for  example.  The  eggs  are  laid,  and  gummed  together ;  and  they 
float  on  the  top  of  still  water.  As  winter  approaches  something 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  bottom  of  the  pond  may  be  the  warmest 
place,  and  to  the  bottom  they  go,  remaining  there  until  the  warm 
weather  arrives,  when  they  rise  as  grubs,  but  with  their  heads 
hanging  downwards,  the  reason  being  that  they  find  their  food 
below,  and  breathing  through  their  tail  parts  can  get  more  air  near 
the  surface.  By  and  by  the  fly  comes  above  the  surface — having 
come  out  of  its  old  skin,  and  finding  itself  with  wings,  sports 
about  for  a  very  brief  period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  native 
element,  and  then,  following  the  usual  course  of  animated  nature, 
dies. 
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LONDON.  After  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOl  AFR  A  a  Ballet  Divertissement,  in  wlilch  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  and 
her  celebrated  Balh  t  Troupe  will  appear.  To  conclude  with  an  Original 
Comic  Ballet  d  Action,  entitled  THE  RIVALS.  Commence  at  a  Quarter 
to  seven.  ^ 


UNDAY  EVENINGS  for 


PEOPLE.— 


O  FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  Great  Queen-street,  Linooln’s-inn  Fields. 

Sundi^,  November  30th.— Discourse  by  THOS.  REED,  Esq.,  on  “  Music 
as  the  Expression  of  the  Religious  sentiment.”  Followed  by  Haydn’s 
''Oratorio’^  (omitting  minor  portions) of  the  “Creation."  Soloists  Miss 
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SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE,  Finsbury  (near  the  Moornte,  Broad- 
street,  and  Tram  Termini).  November  3(/th. — Lecture  by  Captain 
PARKER  SNOW,  on  ‘‘ LivingKtone’s  Travels  and  the  Ashantees.” 
Followed  by  Selections  from  ”  lue  Messiah.”  Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss 
Jenny  Pratt,  and  Mr  Ferrari. 

December  7th. — Lecture  by  E*  CHARLESWORTH,  Eso.,  F.G.S.,  on 
*'  The  Fossil  Blammoths  of  the  Siberian  Ice.”  Followed  by  Biusic.  Tickets, 
3d.,  6d.,  and  Is.  Doors  open  at  C.30.,  commence  at  seven. 
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£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Kegeiit- 
etreet.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

24J,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
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Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  mouths  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindiai  only  can  also  b(‘ 
obtained  from  Messrs  LE BEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billlter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Bfoney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadennall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
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London— 114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent -street,  and  22  Comhill. 
Maucheater — 10  Blosley-street. 

Liverpool— 50  Bold-street. 

Birmingham — 39  New-strcct. 


London  dialectical  SOCIETV",  1  Adam-street, 

Adelphl,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  3rd  December.  1873,  at  Seven  o’clock. -Annual  General 
Jleeting;  for  Presentation  of  Report  and  B.olance  Sheet,  Election  of 
Officers,  and  Review  of  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Society. 

At  Half-past  Seven. — Special  General  Meeting  (in  compliance  with 
Requisition),  to  consider  the  following  proposed  alterations  in  Rule  XI. 
After  the  words  ‘‘twelve  members,”  insert  ‘‘or  the  vote  of  a  meeting;” 
and.  at  the  end,  after  the  words  ‘‘be  considered,”  add  “until  after  the 
special  business  be  settled.” 

At  Half-past  Eight. -Ordinary  Meeting:— Adjourned  Debate  on  BIr  H. 
R.  FOX  BDUKNE’S  Paper  on  ‘‘The  New  Superstition :  the  Religious 
Aspect  of  Spiritualism.”  (Adjournment  proposed  by  Mr  T.  Herbert  N^yes, 
and  second^  by  Mr  J.  Enmore  Jones.) 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 

OUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I E  T  Y.  —  Twentj- 

O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  30th  of  November,  1873,  commencing  at  Four  o'clock  precisely.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS.  M.A.,  Oxford,  on  “The  Social  and 
Moral  Influences  of  the  Greek  Drama.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


Specialities  for  the  Winter  consist  of 

Ti^OR  GENTLEMEN. — Several  Fashionable  Novelties  in 

X'  style  and  material  for  OVERCOATS,  including  the  “DREAD¬ 
NOUGHT.”  with  Self-contracting  Waist-Belt,  and  a  Hood,  removable  at 
pleasure.  Very  choice  fabrics  for  Frock  and  Morning  Coats  and  Waistcoats. 
Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits.  Distiugue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for 
Trouserings. 


Dibtiague  Patterns  in  Angolas  for 


For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 
WINTER  CLOTHING  Is  prepared.  Very  tasteful  designs  In  Suits 
for  Y'ounger  Boys,  and  “  Regulation  ”  Suits,  as  worn  at  KUm,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schools.  Shirts,  Hosiery,  and  Hats  suitable  for  each  dress. 

For  LADIES.— The  NEW  POLONAISE  COSTUME 

and  JACKETS,  and  the  registered  “DREADNOUGHT”  OVER¬ 
COATS,  arc  the  leading  Novelties  of  the  Season.  Illustrations  of  the 
different  styles  can  be  seen  at  either  of  II.  J.  NICOLL’S  Establishments, 
as  above. 

GOOD  CABINET  FtTRNITURE— In  order  to  furnish 

Houses  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  in  addition  to  his 
other  Stock : 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

WASHSTANDS . wide  3ft.  .3ft.  6Iii.  4rt. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  ISs.  Od.  208.  6d.  24s.  ud. 

Best  Polished  Fine .  288.  6d.  328.  Ud.  36s.  Od. 

Mahogany.  Circular,  Marble-tops  .  2(is.  Ud.  <1.58.  Od.  — 

Best  do.,  Square  do .  638.  Od.  708.  Od.  87i.  6d. 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft.  3ft.  61n.  4ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  .  28e.  Od.  378,  Od.  .S58.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  578.  Od.  72s.  6d.  OAs.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany  . . 7-Ss  Od.  958.  Od.  13Ui.  Od. 

DRESSING  TABLES . wide  3ft.  3ft.  6in.  4ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  . 178.  Od.  21s.  6d.  25s.  od. 

Best  polished  Pine . - .  25s.  «d.  298.  Od.  338  Oil. 

Ik*8t  Mahogany  Drawers . 468.  Od.  478.  Od.  558.  Od. 

WARDROBES,  with  Drawers, Trays,  and 

Hanging  Space . wide  4ft  4ft.  Gin.  6ft. 

Good  Blaide  or  Oak . lOOs.  Od.  llSs.  Od.  1278.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Bine . . .  176s.  Od.  1908.  Od.  2008.  od. 

Best  Mahogany  .  2308.  Od.  2556.  Od.  21-08.  Od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch,  Pine.  &c.,  in  projiortion. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather, 

stuffed  horsehair .  308.  Od.  368.  Od.  428.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches  . . lU5e,  Od.  1458.  Od.  2108.  Od. 

Mahogany  Dining  Tables,  telescope 

acUon,  Bile  8ft.  by  4ft .  1358.  Od.  1568  Od.  1908.  Od. 

4ft.  filn.  6ft.  Oft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards . wide  £9  08.  £10  08.  £11  lOs. 

With  rlate-glass  backs  . ,..£10  58.  £15158.  £23  Os. 

Easy  Chairs,  stufl'ed  horsehair .  37s  Od.  Cos.  to  18us. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs,  , 

Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables.  Occasional  Tables, 

Card  Tables,  Chiffoniers  and  Cabinets, 

Davenports,  Whatnots,  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools. 

The  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and  Oold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Gilt  Console  Tables  and  Pier  Glasses. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnlsblng  Ironmonger,  by  appoint. 

ment  to  H.  R.  II .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  con  tuning  upwards 
of  8i0  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Pri®**  ana  Pjans 


36s.  Od. 
1458.  Od. 

155s  Od. 
6ft. 

£10  08. 
£15  15a 


4ft. 

24s.  ud. 
36s.  Od. 

87s.  6d. 
4ft. 

.^.58.  Ud. 
968.  Ud. 
1308.  Od. 
4ft. 

25s.  Od. 
338  Od. 
55s.  Od. 

6ft. 

1278.  6d. 
2008.  Od. 
21-Os.  Ud. 


428.  Od. 
21Us.  Od. 

1908.  Od. 
6ft. 

£11  lOs. 
£23  Os. 


C5s.  to  18Ua 


of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  uxiora-sireei,  «  i,  i  a,  a, 
and  4  Newman-street;  4,6,  and  6  Perry ’s-place ;  and  1  N«wnmn-yard 
London.  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the 

United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  ILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 

T^INAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.-This  wlebra^  and 
Jv  mowdellcloM  old  mellow  .plrlt  1,  the  eery  CKtA“ 
WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  pwfectjy  pure.  ^.nfff^^k 

than  the  tinesi  Cognac  BrantW.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  I  ink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  “KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WaoutsaLB  Diror— 

*0  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STBEET,  OXFOBD-STREftl,  W. 
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and  when  they  are  impaired,  tlie  popular  and  professioniU  remedy  is  * 

Sold  85  Wine  in  Bottles  from  Ss.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  6d.  Globnlea 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  Ss.  each.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  ^lanufacturers,  ’  ^ 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


12  Table  Forks 


12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 

Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Batter  Knife.. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


SALMON. 

JWEST  &  CO.’S  PRESERVED  OREGON  SALMON 

•  in  1  lb.  tins,  may  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehoose’ 
men,  and  Wholesale  of  the  Agents— 

CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Soho-square,  London. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  Ifi  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carv'crs  046.05C.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives.  v 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  iSs.  ^d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  49s. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  C58.  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mache  ditto,  30b.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Cs.  6d.  to  148.  Cd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
o!  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  •  No  person  should  furnish 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aneiieut  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


Beautiful  and  PEARL-UKE  teeth.  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,  .3s.  fid. ,7b.,  lOs.  fid. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  fid.  and  88.  fid.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


OLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  are  the  most 


XX  reliable  remedies  for  blotches,  boils,  and  carbuncles,  which  often 
appearing  at  the  change  of  the  seasons,  are  ever  annoying,  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  always  disfiguring.  The  subtle  permeating  powers  of  this 
Ointment  by  repressing  both  inflammation  and  irritation  reduces  the  skm  to 
its  natural  temperature  and  colour,  whilst  radically  expelling  the  cause  of  me 
blemishes  from  the  system.  The  IMlls  assist  the  cooling  and  purifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  unguent,  by  expelling  all  that  Is  gross  from  the  bowels,  and  hy 
thoroughly  rectifying  digestion.  Under  this  treatment  every  oreant“t’0*igh- 
out  the  body  is  compelled  to  dislodge  both  irregularities  and  impurities, 
whereby  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  silky,  the  spirits  gay,  and  the  health 


RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


Price  Sixpence. 

nPHE  NATIONAL  SECULAR  ALMANACK  for  1874 

-I  Edited  by  CHARLES  BRADLAUGH  and  AUSTIN  HOLYOAKL. 
Fifth  year  of  publication. 

London  :  AUSTIN  and  CO.,  17  Johnson ’s-court.  Fleet -street,  E.C. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


Price  Cd.,  by  post,  fijd., 

ICINE  as  a  PROFESSION  for  WOMEN. 

CHARLES  R.  DKYSDALE,  M.D. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand. 
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TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free). 

DECEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  areolar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
infomation  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  oest  paying  and 
®*®®**°d  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 


PiLACKAVOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER  1873 

^  No.  DCXCVIIl.  Price  2s.  6d. 

contents : 

the  PARISIANS;  Book  XII; 

INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES- 

^  No.  I.— CEREMONIAL. 

PHIDIAS,  AND  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

A  STORY  OP  THE  ROCK. 

the  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY  AND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
THE  COilTE  DE  CUAMBORD  AND  CONSERVATISM. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


jyjACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE.  No. 

DECEMBER.  Price  Is. 


TO  INVESTORS.--N0W  Ready,  PENNINGTON 

and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con- 
tiUning  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6s.  annually. — 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 

REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

ESTABLISHED  1735.  <c 


PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 

ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APPUCATIOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

POPULAR  BOOKS^  ~ 


DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STONES :  a  Popular  Account 

of  Gems ;  containing  their  History,  their  Distinctive  Pro^rties,  and 
a  History  of  the  most  famous  (lems,  Gem  Cutting  and  Engraving, 
and  the  Artificial  Production  of  Real  and  Counteneit  Gems.  From 
the  French  of  LOUIS  DIEULAFAIT.  Illustrated  by  126  Enmvings 
ou  Wood.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d.  [Just  published. 


COITTBNTS  OF  THB  HUMBIB: 

1. — “GALILEO  AND  PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY.”  By  Sedlcv  Tavlor 

2. -“  A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.’’  By  William  Black,  Author  of ‘  The 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.*  Concluded. 

3. — “THE  RELIGION  OF  GOETHE.’’  By  A.  Schwartz. 

4. —“  MIRAGE,’* and  “AFTER  THE  CHINMSE.”  By  O.  A.  Simcox 
6.-“  LINCOLNSHIRE  SCENERY  AND  CHARACTER  AS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  MR  TENNYSON.”  By  A  Lincolnshire  Rector 

6. -“  CRIME,  CRIMINALS.  PUNISHMENT.”  By  Lord  De  Mauley 

7. — “MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F'c 

Burnand.  Chapters  XXX.— XXXI. 

R— “CHARITY  ELECTIONEERING.’’— By  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
9.— “SPANISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  DURING  THE  SUMMER 
OF  1873.”  Part  U. 

CASTLE  DALY:  An  Irish  Home  Story  of  1847-8,  will  com¬ 
mence  in  the  FEBRUARY  Number  of  MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.' 

JL  With  Illustrations  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE 
DU  MAURIEK. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Hlustration.)  Book  IV.  I.— The  Carlton 
Club.  II.— Outward  Bound.  III.— “The  (Jeorge.’’  IV.— “Good 
bye.  Sweetheart”  V.— Mrs  Brown.  VI.— Einlgrants.  VII.— A 
Marquis 

HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  OLD  ROME. 

THE  ASMANTEES. 

MY  ONLY  LOVE. 

LADIES  AS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

ARLOTTO. 

PARISIAN  JOURNALISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  the  Last.  HI.— 
The  Knight  of  the  Sow’s  Ear.  IV.— The  Hdtel  a  la  belle  Etoile.  V. 
—The  Gates  of  Home.  VI.- Claudia’s  New  Studio. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  168. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


fJEE 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  DECEMBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 


coirriNTS : 


TAINE’S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Leslie 
Stephen. 

REPLIES  TO  CRITICIS.MS  (Conclusion).  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

THE  NEW  CHRISTOLOGY.  By  Francis  W.  Newman. 

THE  ORLANDO  INNAMORATA  OF  BOIARDO.  By  John  Addington 
Symonda 


WONDERS  of  the  YELLOWSTONE  REGION  in  the 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS ;  being  a  Description  of  its  Geysers,  Hot- 
springs,  Canon,  Waterfalls,  Lakes,  and  surrounding  Scenery  explored 
in  1870-71.  Edited  by  JAMES  RICHARDSON.  Illustrated  by 
Twenty-one  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Two  Maps.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  48.  6d.  [Jnst  published. 

VOLCANOES  and  EARTHQUAKES,  Ancient  and 

Modern,  including  Geysers  and  Thermal  Springs,  Mud  Volcanoes, 
Springs  and  Wells  of  Fire,  ilineral  OU  Springs,  Lunar  Volcanoes, 
he.,  &c.  From  the  French  of  MM.  ZURCHER  and  MARGOLLE. 
By  MrsNORMANLOCKYER.  Illustrated  by  Slxty-two  Engravings 
on  Wood,  of  which  Twenty-four  are  fuU  pages.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
4s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

WONDERS  of  the  HUMAN  BODY:  a  Succiuct  and 

Popular  Account  of  the  various  Members  of  the  Human  Frame, 
their  Constitution,  and  the  Functions  they  discharge.  From  the 
French  of  A.  LK  PILEUR,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  Forty-five  En- 
gravings  on  Wood.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d. 

London  ;  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Patemoster-buUdings. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  BEPEINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER! 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggw- 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serieus  attention  of  eyery  wusible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject."— TAc  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2a,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


l  Engravings  »ymonaa  _ 

published.  THE  USE  OF  HYPOTHESIS.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevona 
FREE  SCHOOLS.  By  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke.  M.P. 


LADY  ANNA.  Chapters  XXXIII.  to  XXXV.  By  Anthony  TroUope. 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PiccadiUy. 

The  STRUGGLE  for  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By 

JOHN  MORLEY.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  38.  Second  Edition  next  week. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Coniifting  of  Articlef,  with  Addition!,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Borax*. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Ttorxtok, 
C  B 

IIL  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  IW  Herbebt  Spx.vceb. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Hexkt  Trutek,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  iluam  Mixto, M.A. 
VI  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lew. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 

Professor  W.  A.  Hdxteh,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  I’rofessor  J.  E. 

IX.  HlPlNFLuiiNCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 

X.  HI  “iJrFLUKNOE’  As'a  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

XI  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fxbdkbic  Habrisox. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOFHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
HrxTKX,  M.A. 

TOGXTHaa  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
bodies  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  By  J.  8.  MlLt. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers ;  or,  W  Pojt. 

•  EXAMINER  ’  O&e,  7  Southampton-street,  Straad,  W.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  29,  1873 


13  Great  jMablbobouoH'Stbeet 


FOR  PRETEXTS  OR  PRIZES  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON 


1.  The  GOSPEL  of  ST  JOHN.  Twenty-seven  splendid 

Etchings,  by  M.  HI  DA.  £3  3h. 

[See  Prospectu.s,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

2.  JACQUEMART’S  HISTORY  of  the  CERAMIC 

ART.  Twelve  Steel  Etchings,  200  Woodcuts,  1,000  Masks.  Koyal 
8vo.  bound,  after  a  new  and  beautiful  design,  42s. 

3.  WOMAN  in  SACRED  HISTORY.  By  Mrs  Stowe. 

With  15  Chromo  lithographs.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2.*)8. 

4.  The  REEF  and  OTHER  PARABLES.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  II.  mCKERSTKTII,  M.A.  Profusely  Illustrated,  rs.'od. 

5.  “  MY  KALULU,”  PRINCE,  KING,  and  SLAVE.  A 

Story  from  Central  Africa.  Hy  HENRY  M.  STANLEY.  Crown 
8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  . 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  did  not  care  to  pay  so  high  a  price  as  218. 

for  the  Original  Edition  of  Mr  Stanley’s  tirnt  great  work,  it  is  now 
’  offered,  with  new  Intro<iuctory  and  Valedictory  Chapters  by  the  Author, 
in  a  new  and  elegant  binding,  at  tOs.  r>d.  In  this  form  and  at  this  price 
it  will  form  an  excellent  School  Prize  or  Christmas  Present. 

C.  HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE.  By  H.  M. 

STANLEY.  In  new  binding,  gilt  edges,  extra  cloth,  ids.  fid. 

[Now  ready. 

7.  ILLUSTRATED  GAMES  of  PATIENCE.  By  the 

late  Lady  ADELAIDE  CADOfrAN.  Twenty-four  Diagrams  in 
Colours,  with  Descriptive  Text.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  128.  6<1. 

[Nearly  ready. 

8.  The  FUR  COUNTRY.  By  Jules  Vebne.  Crown 

.  8vo,  with  upwards  of  80  Illustratious.  Cloth  extra,  10s.  Gd.  ’ 

[Ready. 

9.  FROM  the  EARTH  to  the  JiIOON ;  and  a  TRIP 

ROUND  IT.  By  JULES  VERNE.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lOs,  Gd.  [Now  ready. 

10.  AROUND  the  WORLD  in  EIGHTY DAYS.  By 

JULES  VERNE.  Square  crotvn  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

[Ready. 

11.  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  I. 

Ry  Mrs  ABELL  (late  Miss  Elizabeth  Balcombe).  Third  Edition. 
By  her  Daughter,  Mrs  CHARLES  JOHNSfONE.  Demy  8vo,  with 
St»*el  Portrait  of  Mrs  Abell,  and  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  lOg.  Gd.  [Now  ready. 

12.  The  LAND  of  the  WHITE  ELEPHANT :  Sights 

and  Scenes  In  South-Eastern  Asia.  Ry  FR.\NK  VINCENT,  Jun. 
With  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustratious.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  186. 

13.  IN  Ills  NAME.  A  Story  of  the  Dark  Ages.  By 

EDWARD  E.  HALE.  Small  po.st  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Gd.  . 

14.  WHAT  to  WEAR.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Fcap.  8vo,  fancy  boards,  Is. 

15.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.  The  Bbothebs  Rantzau. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  New  Editlou.  1  vol.,  small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  56. 

IG.  The  THRESHOLD  of  the  UNKNOWN  REGION. 

By  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.  Second  EdiUqp.  Demy 
8VO,  with  3Iaps  and  Illustrations,  16s. 

17.  The  CRUISE  of  the  ROSARIO.  By  A.  H.  Markham, 

R.N.,  Commander.  Deray  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth 
extra,  IGs.  [Second  Edition,  ready. 

18.  TROTTY’S  WEDDING  TOUR.  By  Miss  Phelps. 

Small  8 VO,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  [Ready. 

19.  BRAVE  HEARTS.  By  Robertson  Gray.  With 

Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  38.  Od.  [Ready. 

20.  I  GO  A-FISHING.  By  W.  C.  Prime.  In  1  vol., 

.mall  poat  UTO.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

21.  ENGLISH  MATRONS  and  their  PROFESSION. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

22.  MILITARY  LIFE  in  PRUSSIA.  From  the  German 

of  F.  W.  HACKLANDER.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

23.  The  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  TIBER.  By  William 

DAVIES.  With  many  very  tine  Woodcuts  and  a  Map.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. 

24.  SUB-TROPIOAL  RAMBLES.  By  Nicholas  Pike, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  Demy  8vo,  186.  I’rofusely  Illustrated. 

25.  The  ATMOSPHERE.  From  the  French  of  Camille 

Flammarion.  Edited  by  JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S.  With  10 
beautiful  Chromo-Lithographs  and  81  Woodcuts.  Koyal  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  308. 

2G.  A  WHALING  CRUISE  to  BAFFIN’S  BAY  and  the 

GUIaF  of  BOOTHIA.  With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue  by  his  Ship 
of  tlie  Survivors  of  the  Crew  of  the  Polaris.  By  A.  H  MARKHAM, 
K.N.  Demy  8vo,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready. 

27.  The  WILD  NORTH  LAND  :  a  Winter  Journey  with 

Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  By  Captain  W,  F,  BUTLER, 
Author  of  ‘The  Great  Lone  Land.’  Demy  8vo,  with  Map  and 
Illustrations.  [Immediately. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  180G  to  1873 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  voU.,  8to,  30«. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  efficient  chronicler  of  men  and  mannent 
than  the  writer  of  these  fascinating  pages.”— Jo/m  Bull. 

“  These  pleasant  volumes  overflow  with  amusing  passages  and  singular 
and  remarkable  reminiscences  of  the  celebrated  men  with  whom  the  author 
came  in  contact.”— 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

’TIIOUNBUUV.  2voIs..SH. 

“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.”— Da////  News. 

LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with .  Selections  from 

HI«  DIARIE.S  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  248. 

SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 

CHEAP  EDITION.  .5s.,  l)Ound  and  Illustrated.  Forminr  the  New 
Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY^ 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  .By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerlcy.’  1  vol.,  78.  Gd. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  BLUE  BIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’s,’  &c.  3  vols,  * 

ONE  LOVE  ill  ti  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  ‘  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  &c.  3  vols. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By'  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Second  Edition.  .3  vols, 

”  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  ns  it  is  original,  as  powerful  as  it  is  amusing. 

It  is  healthy  in  tone,  interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  contains  sketches 
of  life  and  character  unusually  vivid  and  well  drawn.”— Post. 

”  This  story  is  well  told.  It  opens  up  a  phase  of  life  hitherto  untouched 
by  any  novelist.” — JJaily  News. 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  Bv 

Mr«  NKWTON  CUOSLAND.  3  vols. 

“A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  please,” — Daily  Xetes. 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘Grandmother's  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins,  - 

Author  of  ‘  Marquis  and  Merchant,’  &('.  3  vols-  [Just  ready. 


THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY 


HA^^:  JUST  PUBLISHED,  FOR  1874, 

The  BRITISH  ALMANAC,  containing  the  Calendar  of 

Remarkable  Days  aud  Terms;  Monthly  Notices,  Sunday  Lessons; 
Meteorological  Tables  and  Remarks  ;  Astronomical  Facts  and  Phe¬ 
nomena  ;  Tables  of  the  Sun.  Moon,  and  Tides ;  with  a  Miscellaneous 
Register  of  Information  connected  with  Government,  Legislation, 
Commerce,  and  Education ;  and  various  useful  Tables.  Price  Is. 

The  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  A  Year-Book  of 

General  Information  for  1874  on  Subjects  connected  with  Mathematics, 
Geography,  Fine  Arts,  Political  Economy,  Public  Improvements, 
Legislation,  Statistics,  &c.  Price  28.  Gd. 

The  BEITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION,  bound 

together  in  cloth.  Price  4s. 

The  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  SHEET  ALMANAC, 

on  super  royal  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Counting-house  and 
the  Librarv,  containing  Lists  of  the  chief  *  fficers  of  State,  Judges, 
Public  Dffices,  London  Bankers  and  Insurance  Offices,  with  very 
copious  Postal  Intbrmation.  and  is  embellished  with  a  View  of  Stirling 
Castle,  Scotland.  Price  2i. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ALMANAC.  Elegant,  useful,  and  portable, 

it  it  essentially  adapted  for  the  pocket,  not  only  from  its  miniature 
size,  but  from  its  containing  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  valuable 
matter  for  occasional  reference.  Price  Gd.,  sewed. 

It  is  kept  by  all  Booksellers  in  a  variety  of  bindings,  for  Presents. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Gs., 
OEMS  and  SONGS.  By  Godfrey  Egremont. 


”  Of  the  three  longest  and  most  important  poems,  we  prefer  ‘  Dagmsr  s 
Cross,’  which  is  a  good,  and  at  times  even  masterly,  rendering,  of  the  well- 
known  Danish  Legend  of  the  (^ueen  of  Valdemar.” — l^aphtc. 

“Writes  at  times  with  much  gracefulness  and  fancy.” — Westminster 
Review. 

l.ondon :  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henriotta-street,  Corent-garden. 


Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  Gs.,  cloth, 

APERS  FROM  MY  DESK  and  other  POEMS. 

\Y1LLIAM  EMERSON. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  BIARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARLE, 
CfOwn-buildings.  lSS  Fleet-street. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pultei 
EOffTARPl)  ALLOW,,  at  7  tevt^aoipton-street,  Straac 

i  >  ^  .  .ocV, 


'Street,  in  the  Pariah  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 


mdon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  November  29, 1873. 


